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“THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CATHOLIC MISSIONS CON- 
DUCTED BY THE EX-JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA.” 
BY REV. PATRICK SMYTH. 


UNPUBLISHED REPLY BY REV. JOHN CARROLL, 1788. 


In 1787, Rev. Patrick Smyth, a native of Kells, Ireland, edu- 
cated in France, was parish priest at Dunboyne, Ireland. He came 
to America in that year and at the beginning of winter, 1787, stationed 
at Frederick, Md., where he remained until April, 1788, when, 
by letter of March 15th to the Prefect Apostolic Rev. John Carroll, 
he resigned. He returned to Ireland. There he published, at Dub- 
lin, a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Present State of the Catholic Mission 
Conducted by the Ex-Jesuits in North America.” 

The main charge was that the Rev. Dr. Carroll and the mem- 
bers of the suppressed society kept all the lucrative missions in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland to themselves, and no position of influence 
would be given to any secular priest; he accused the Jesuits of 
neglecting to extend missions throughout the colonies, of building 
splendid mansions for themselves and even of cruel treatment of 
the negroes. [Shea: Life of Carroll, p. 310.] 

To this pamphlet Dr. Carroll prepared a reply though it was 
‘not printed. Letters from Archbishop of Troy, of Dublin and 
others induced him to lay aside the projected answer. [Jbid., p. 311.] 

Notre Dame University had a copy of Smyth’s pamphlet, the 
only known copy I could trace in this country. It was sent to Dr 
John Gilmary Shea, when compiling his ‘History of the Church.” 








Dr. Carroll in writing to Rev. Wm. O’Brien, pastor of St. Peter’s, 
New York, on May 10, 1788, said: ‘‘Mr. Smith who left us about 
eight days ago, left ten dollars with Mr. Sewall for his Brs. expenses 
of which he informed you. That gentleman’s insincere and dark 
manceuvres have come to light since his departure. I gave you 
notice before that some circumstances made me fear, he was a prey 
to suspicion. He wrote mea letter late in March and frequently 
before acknowledging in the most forcible expressions his grateful 
sense for the utmost generosity and tender regard, with which he 
had been treated ever since coming to America: he was with Mr. 
Sewall and Self, near four weeks waiting for a passage to Dublin, 
and no attention, I am sure, was wanting to him. On hearing acci- 
dentally some, conversation in town (which I am now convinced 
was occasioned by him) I brought the gentleman who retailed the 
conversation, to my house and to Mr. Smyth, what that gentleman 
and another had said of Smyth’s being compelled, by bad usage to 
quit America; and desired him as an honest man, to speak the senti- 
ments of his heart before them. Upon this Smyth repeated, what 
he had often said to me before, that he was shocked that such reports 
should be spread; that it was impossible that he could have been 
treated with more openness and generosity, and enumerated many 
instances to prove it. Such was his language whenever I called 
on him. Will you believe after this that this darkman, whose char- 
acter shall follow him to Ireland, left a letter behind him full of 
the most groundless insinuations, and betraying a heart so treacher- 
ous that I should be afraid of ever placing myself in his power: and 
that after saying to every person with whom he conversed, that he 
came uot to America to stay in it but only to reclaim his Br. he has 
now the effrontery to say that he leaves it because he finds that 
even a priest who has not been a Regular is considered as an in- 
truder.”” [Archives, Baltimore.] 

The original draft of Dr. Carroll’s reply to Smyth’s pamphlet 
is in the archives at Baltimore. The following is a copy in the Riggs 
Library, Georgetown College, among Dr. Shea’s papers. 


REV. JOHN CARROLL’S ANSWER TO SMYTH. 


The following pages will be written for the sake of those only 
who delight more in truth than slander: and who feeling themselves 
interested in the cause of Religion, think no information beneath 
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their notice, which tends to illustrate its history. When the min- 
isters of the Church are publickly accused of persuing a system of 
iniquitous policy, instead of promoting the interests of virtue, the 
imputation recoils generally on Religion itself. If the imputation 
be calumnious, the calumny raised against them receives aggrava- 
tion from the circumstance of its eventually bringing scandal on 
the cause, with which their reputation is so nearly connected, and 
the gradation of guilt will be carried much higher, if a Clergyman 
himself, by traducing his Brethren, essentially injure the credit of 
that sacred cause which he is bound to protect. 

Nor is he less guilty who sacrifices to the preservation of some 
selfish and local interest the happiness of numerous Christians and 
the extension of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, and for the sake of 
a particular body of men, to screen them from deserved infamy, 
and to secure to them an exclusive injoyment of ease and plenty, 
refuses to receive fellow laborers in the vineyard while he himself 
with the companions of his indolence beholds it overrun with thorns 
and briars. Estimating his duty by these principles, the writer 
of these lines conceives it incumbent on him to assert the honour 
of Religion by repelling unmerited attacks on its ministers. He will 
be led unavoidably to give a real statement of some facts, which 
may prove a better direction to a future historian of the Church, 
than the pretenders to a of registering Ecclesiastical Memoirs. 
The attacks now to be repelled are grievous, indeed, and it is 
uncertain, whether they would not have been borne in silence, had 
not a threat been denounced, more injurious to the honour of the 
ministers of Religion, than even the attacks themselves. It is said 
then if an answer be made, authentic records are to be produced, 
capable of shaming the most impudent liar into silence (p. 46) and 
that is owing to the bounty of this tender aggressor, that the extrava- 
gant Constitutions of Ecclesiastical government in the United States 
and certain private documents to be sure in an unguarded moment 
are not laid before the public. 

Disgusting indeed is his prospect, who knowing Mr. Smith’s 
propensity to literary controversy, is called to a review of his late 
publication; and they who have experienced the effects of his prone- 
ness to suspicion (to say nothing of other more dangerous weapons 
to which he sometimes resorts) have reason to fear; that as soon as 
one monster is destroyed he will conjure up another to alarm the public 
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concern. Hercules might subdue a Hydra; but it is impossible to 
exhaust the fecundity of suspicion. What could induce him, a Clergy- 
man, a man of education, who puts in a claim to truth and integrity, 
to publish to the world what every man in America knows to be void 
of foundation, that the liberty of the press is liable to be restrained 
in this country by a violent and opulent party ? (p. 5, 6),that no one 
dares mutter a complaint against a Jesuit: that the Catholic religion 
was never extended to Pennsylvania, before Mr. James sent German 
missionaries, that poor Catholics instead of removing farther back 
in quest of plenty and independance are made to hover and starve 
round the superb seats of the Clergymen and rich squires, conspiring 
together in a system of oppression? Did he ever visit those superb 
seats, of which he speaks on the banks of the Potomack? or go to 
rouse the zeale of the slumbering shepherds, whom he describes 
basking in the-luxuriant climes of the Eastern Shore of Maryland? 
(p. 17.) No; he never saw them, but has trusted to an imagination, 
pregnant with suspicion, to give colouring to his picture. A word, 
a hint has he improved on; and fancy, but not sportive good-natured 
fancy, has furnished the piece. 

I presume that considerate men would not deem it criminal 
in the former missionaries of Maryland, even tho’ they were Jesuits 
had they honestly built comfortable houses for their retreats, when 
returning home exhausted with labours, or when age and infirmities 
rendered labour no longer practicable to them. But either insensi- 
bility in their own sufferings or inability, or perhaps, the mismen- 
agement so common to men not trained to the cultivation of landed 
estates, have in many instances deprived them of even this comfort ;— 
and in contradiction to Mr. Smyth’s unwarranted assertions, it is 
here declared in the case of thousands, who are eye witnesses of the 
fact, that of three houses on Potomack never inhabited by Catholic 
Clergymen, only one enjoys the most ordinary conveniences of a 
comfortable habitation; that even this with an elegant external 
appearance, presents no more refined accommodations for the grati- 
fication of sensuality, than are found in the families of the middle 
tanks of Society in America; that the other two houses so far from 
being superb are mean and despicable; and in other respects as little 
calculated as the former, for those enjoyments, which are suggested 
to the reader in the expressions chosen by Mr. Smyth. If curiosity 
should be excited by his misrepresentation the Eastern 
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Shore of Maryland, it will find there but two Clergymen. One of 
these lives on the confines of Maryland and State of Delaware, in 
a house not only inelegant, but ruinous and scarce affording shelter 
from the weather. The other occupies a cell such as the woman of 
Sumanite prepared for the prophet Eliseus (4th Book of Kings, c. 4.), 
containing just space enough fora bed,a table and a stool. Suchare the 
establishments formed on the Potomack and the Eastern Shore, 
and yet preserved for the benefit of Religion by that Society, which 
could not bury obloquy in the same grave with itself, and whose 
memory Mr. Smyth, in grateful remembrance of his beloved departed 
friend of the order (p. 30) is preparing to consign to perpetual in- 
famy: this he proposes by a new translation (I can inform him, 
that he is not the first to perform this laudable exploit) of Pascal’s 
letters; that is, of a work, branded as false and calumnious by the 
most respectable tribunals, civil and Ecclesiastical; and therefore 
not an impropre appendix to the present State of the Catholic Mission. 

In reading over this last performance, one is every moment 
surprised to find, how easily a pretended history may be compiled 
without any of the materials, which ought to enter into its compo- 
sition. Does the Rev. Gentleman treat of introduction into and first 
progress of the Catholic Religion in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Kentucky? Does he pretend to delineate its actual 
state, and the conduct of those who by profession are its guardians? 
Instead of authentic history, such as might be expected from his 
self-praised talent of registering Ecclesiastical Memoirs, we meet 
with little, except mistakes, and mistakes generally springing from 
malignity, respecting past transactions, to say the least of them, 
of late occurrences. 

Where did he find that a few Jesuits attended by a Treasurer, 
followed Lord Baltimore at his first settlement of Maryland? I 
have always understood (and my materials, I think, are to be de- 
pended on) that only one Jesuit of the name of White, came first 
into this country with no other treasure than his virtue and no other 
means than his zeal, of preserving the infant colony in the Religion 
which he brought from Europe; that he returned to England after 
spending some years in America; and having collected a few fellow 
labourers, he revisited it again, and that the successors of these first 
missioners have continued to this day to labour in the vineyard 
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which they planted, and to be the instruments of Divine Providence 
in enlarging it. 

Mr. Smyth laments that they have been so insolent, or so un- 
enterprising, as to confine their feeble services to Maryland alone; 
(p. 14) that not a single effort of consequence was made by them,— 
to extend their missions to their neighbours, or even to assist with any 
degree of regularity the back countries of Maryland. 

How true this is, will be seen hereafter. But were it even so, 
that they confined themselves to the limits assigned by Mr. Smyth, 
what cause of reproach can he find in this? Few in number as the 
English Jesuits always were, unable even to supply the demands of 
their parent country; and much less those of Maryland; bound by 
the ties of Gratitude and justice to devote their services to that prov- 
ince for the sake of which they obtained their livings in it; did it 
belong to them to leave the Catholics of Maryland without pastors, 
and go, in defiance of their sacred duties, into the neighbouring 
provinces, where no Catholics dwelled, or, at least, none professed © 
their Religion? Was it in the opinion of this Rev. Gentleman, a 
crime in the Jesuits, to leave the harvest of other countries free 
to the workmen, who never disposed to labour init. Did they put 
obstacles in the way between England or Ireland, and New England, 
New York, Virginia and the two Carolinas? Why did not his country 
which could not suffer by sparing a few supernumerary priests, send 
them forth to the assistance of those abandoned provinces? Why did 
they not, like the first Jesuits of Maryland encounter poverty and 
wretchedness, to spread and preserve the true faith, and thus by 
patience and perseverance found useful establishments of Religion? 
Were the pains and deaths denounced against Catholic Clergymen, 
presuming to enter these provinces, sufficient to damp their zeal? 
Would not the venerable Dr. Challenor, and his predecessors, Bishops 
of the London district, have joyfully concurred in seconding their 
Apostolic enterprises had any been formed? 

Were those worthy prelates withheld by any imaginations of 
the Jesuits from extending their solicitude to so great a portion of 
the countries under their charge?* 





*Mr. Smyth says (p. 25) that the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Superior of the United 
States is the most extensive that ever fell to the lot of a Gplearied Superior. It seems to be 
the fate of this writer to be never consistent with facts. The Vicar Apostolical of the Lon- 
don District had not only the same countries under his jurisdiction, but likewise, great part 
of England and all the British W. Indies. 
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But no such enterprises were formed. The Jesuits were not in 
sufficient number, and Mr. Smyth ought to say what kept dormant 
the zeal of others. Since the dissolution of the Society some have 
come forward across the Atlantic; and if suspicion were as congenial 
to others, as to him, they might invent some plausible reasons for 
this new appearance of zeal. However that may be, the public 
ought to be informed that the few surviving Ex-Jesuits owe to Re- 
ligion one more service in addition to those which they have already 
rendered in Maryland, and that is, to secure from waste and mis- 
application, and to transmit undiminished to the future ministers 
of the Church, the property, which was acquired for its advantage, 
and preserved by their predecessors. 

Of this their sincere attachment to the cause, which they served 
so long, the journals of the Assembly of Maryland bear ample testi- 
mony: with whose concurrence they hope to see their views carried 
soon and finally into effect.* Had these Ex-Jesuits been such as Mr. 
Smyth represents them, deaf to the voice of conscience, and eager 
to share the spoils (p. 33), what could have hindered them from con- 
verting their lands and Negroes with portable property, as soon as 
the Society was destroyed, and enjoying in indolence the fruit of 
their sacrilegious plunder? With the same laudable view of fixing 
a stigma, the ministers of Religion in Maryland, our church historian 
says (p. 14-15), that the Catholic Religion ceased from being estab- 
lished Religion in Maryland. (I wonder from what register of 
Ecclesiastical Memoirs he learned this curious fact, unknown before, 
that it ever was the established Religion.) That the Marylanders 
branched out into various forms of worship, while the great body of 
the Irish have invariably adhered to the Religion of their Fathers. 
This the reader cannot but understand a delicate stroke of the 
gentleman’s pen at those pastors of whom he somewhere says, that 
the are slumbering in the vineyard. 

But if indeed they had slumbered more than others, it is a con- 
solation to know, that. Providence has graciously interposed to pre- 
vent in great measure the bad effects which would naturally arise 
from their drowsiness. For it is notorious that few of original Catho- 





*Under the operation of the British Government the property by which the ministers of 
the Catholic Religion were supported, could not be held by them as such, and, therefore, was 
vested as private property, on individuals, and was subject to be lost by their mismanage- 
ment or knavery. A Petition is now before the Assembly praying that an act may pass to 
vest the property in Trustees, chosen triennally by the Clergy themselves and out of their 
own body and to appropriate it forever to the support and maintenance of the Catholic 
Clergymen. 
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lic Families of Maryland, which did not emigrate to the others parts 
of America, have abandoned their religion; and many others have 
embraced it. They are reduced much indeed in point of prosperity 
and influence, both because like other men, they have been liable 
to carelessness and extravagance; and because during the prevalence 
of the British Empire, they were most iniquitously excluded from the 
favors of government and even from professing the most lucrative 
employments, their numbers have daily increased and their congre- 
gations have multiplied. 

But Mr. Smyth says there is no vestige of Catholic Religion in 
Annapolis, the capital of Maryland. In vain will the traveller there 
seek for such a monument of the zeal of its ministers and first planters. 
On this occasion he might at least have given them the credit of not 
being ambitious to establish themselves near the seats of grandeur 
such as our country affords, and which I suppose flatter the human 
mind, in proportion equally with the more splendid greatness of 
richer and higher polished cities. But the read will not find Mr. 
Smyth once deviating from his line of composition into praise and 
commendation. If he cannot distort a fact into a subject of censure, 
he will be wholly silent on it. When he pretended to write a sketch 
of the history of Religion and its ministers, he ought to have known, 
that while Catholics bore any share or had any influence in the gov- 
ernment of Maryland, the town of St. Mary and not Annapolis, 
was the capital. A church was built very early near to that, and 
has been rebuilt again, and again and subsist to the present day; 
Under all the discouragement of subsequent times the great body 
of inhabitants in the neighbourhood, (for the town subsists no more) 
are still of the Religion of their Forefathers, besides many who are 
gone to people Kentucky. When after the Revolution in England, 
the seat of government was removed to Annapolis, it was carried 
into the heart of heart of the protestant interest. Thither crowded 
all officers and placemen, among whom no Roman Catholic could 
be ranked; there sat the Assemblies, which always kept over them 
a jealous and watchful eye, and sometimes attempted their total 
suppression. In a small town where every inhabitant was exposed 
to notice and scare any settled, but with a view to preferment, is 
it a matter of wonder that our Religion thus discouraged and perse- 
cuted, should make little progress? And yet in this very town, 
and not merely in the neighborhood as is asserted by our candid and 
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well informed historian, there has always been and still is a decent 
chapel visited every month by a clergyman. 

With respect to the past and present state of Religion at Balti- 
more, as well as the other historical scraps gleaned from his registry 
of Ecclesiastical Memoirs, he is misinformed in, or he misrepresents 
almost every circumstance. Baltimore began to grow into notice 
not more than 25 or 30 years ago. Before that it was a inconsider- 
able village, which afforded neither employment or a sufficient living 
even for a minister of the established church, who derived his sup- 
port not from the few inhabitants of the town, but from a general 
tax on people of every denomination in the parish, which compre- 
hended a large portion of Baltimore County. As the town increased, 
so did the number of Catholics; and through much opposition, and 
by great constancy both in the congregation and the Clergyman 
who occasionally visited it, they were amongst the first to build a 
small church, which is now receiving considerable enlargement. 
A house for the residence of a Clergyman was added some years after 
chiefly by the contributions of the congregation: the better informed 
Mr. Smyth says, it was done at the private expense of a Jesuit in 
order to claim a property on a future occasion. 

He concludes his account on the State of Religion in Baltimore 
by some injurious reflections on the Rev. Gentleman, who officiates 
for the congregation of that place. This is his generosity for the con- 
tinued civilities and hospitality, with which he was treated for a 
month by that very gentleman, who need not my vindication from 
the groundless aspersions of hisGuest. The goodness of his heart; 
his zeal for the welfare of his flock; his punctuality in his pastoral 
duties are conspicuous to all, and are not to be heightened by my 
descriptions of them. As a writer his compositions would have no 
cause to shrink from the eye of the critic, tho’ placed in view of those 
of his Detractor; he is incapable of uttering a falsehood; and he 
has solemnly declared to me that he never used the expressions 
ascribed to him because he never entertained the sentiments which 
they convey. But is Mr. Smyth equally entitled to credit; who has 
the confidence to commit to press, that the Catholic Religion in 
Baltimore may be assimilated to an almost consumed taper glimmering 
in the socket? ‘The fact is, that as many witnesses may be produced 
as there are inhabitants in that town, that thro’ the providence of 
God, our Religion has increased and does greatly increase in numbers. 
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The person who with Mr. Smyth’s means of information asserts 
the contrary, may discover the- grounds of his assertion in those 
malignant passions, which too often agitate the human heart. 

Perhaps he hoped to avail himself of the prejudices raised against 
a late Society; thinking, that if he could but bring Ex-Jesuits into 
view, thousands would be ready enough to believe them capable 
of every offence, which malignity should be pleased to assign to them. 
Their time (says this humane man) is employed not in the apostolic 
functions of instructing the ignorant, of visiting the sick, or cate- 
chising with patience and condescention poor unheeded slaves; but 
in goading those wreched beings, and whipping and almost flaying 
them alive (p. 18). 

Mr. Smyth knows and should not forget, that a calumniator 
cannot atone for his guilt, but by making his retraction as public 
as his offence, and that the weight of his obligation is, at least, com- 
mensurate to the heinousness of the slander. Beyond all question 
reparation is a debt, which he owes to many persons, whose repu- 
tation, from the nature of their functions, is of some importance 
to the community as well as to themselves. This obligation they 
call upon him to discharge; let him think of it, before he presumes 
again to make again his offering on the altar of the God of justice 
and peace. They deny in the face of all Maryland (I would say of 
heaven itself, if Mr. Smyth had not made a most unrighteous appeal 
to the God of Heaven—p. 18—at the very moment he was devoting 
his pen to the office of defamation) they deny his most atrocious 
charge, a charge equal at least, to that of cool and deliberate murder. 
They deny that he ever saw one single instance, in any clergyman 
of America, of the horrible crime which he imputes generally to them 
all. On the contrary, they say that a few amongst them are con- 
cerned in the management of estates or negroes that they 
no such avocation from their pastoral duties; that the few to whom 
this management is committed, treat their negroes with great 
mildness and are attentive to guard them from the evils of hunger 
and nakedness; than they work less and are much better fed, lodged 
and clothed, than labouring men in almost any part of Europe; 
that the instances are rare indeed, and almost unknown, of corporal 
punishment being inflicted on any of them who are come to the 
age of manhood; and that a priest’s negro is almost proverbial for one, 
who is allowed to act without control. 
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Besides the advantage of this humane treatment, they are 
instructed incessantly in their duties of Christianity and their morals 
watched, I may say, with fatherly solicitude. By this treatment 
they are induced to conceive an attachment for their masters and 
the habitations of which they have given the strongest evidence. 
During the late war the British cruisers landed often at and hovered 
almost continually the plantations of the clergy; they pillaged 
their houses; they drove and slaughtered their sheep and cattle. 
What an opportunity for their slaves to desert from their cruel 
treatment described by Mr. Smyth. 

But how was the fact? While the negroes belonging to the neigh- 
bouring plantations were crowding aboard the British ships, those 
of the Priests, tho’ whipped and scourged and almost flayed alive, re- 
fused every invitation to go, and even force used to carry them on 
board. Of the whole number belonging to Clergymen, two only 
were seduced away, one of whom took the first opportunity of return- 
ing. The rest either absolutely refused, or ran into the woods to 
prevent being carried off. This fact alone furnishes the most com- 
plete refutation of the charge made by Mr. Smyth. When he 
seemed to boil with indignation against the crimes, conceived only 
in his own suspicious bosom, are we to consider his expressions as 
the genuine effusions or as the affectation of humanity? Can defama- 
tion coexist with humanity? Can we expect the delicate feelings of 
sympathy, when even justice is violated?) Can we suppose that Mr. 
Smyth will not indulge himself in colouring certain objects too 
highly? 

With the same spirit of bitterness he proceeds to an erroneous 
history of progress and present State of Religion in Pennsylvania. 
Like a good Irishman, full of resentments for the evils his country 
has suffered from England, if he cannot withhold commendation 
from some Jesuits, he will take care however not to bestow it on 
English Jesuits. The writer of these sheets owes as little favour to 
Britain as Mr. Smyth; but he owes great respect to truth. And 
truth obliges him to contradict Mr. Smyth, and inform others, what 
everybody in Philadelphia knows, that the exercise of the Catholic 
Religion was begun there long before the arrival of any German 
Jesuits: that the first chapel was opened by the Rev. Greaton, 
and the new church, in which Mr. Smyth saw divine service performed 
with so much decorum, was raised by the exertions and under the 
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auspices of the late Rev. Mr. Harding. The relation of Mr. James’ 
foundation is likewise discordant from the fact. From Mr. Smyth’s 
account one would imagine that Mr. James was a Protestant and 
lived in America, when he solicited for German Jesuits; the fact was 
otherwise. He then was a Catholic in England, and had become 
a Catholic by meeting accidentally with the life of St. Francis Xavier, 
and afterwards by conversing with the late excellent Dr. Challoner. 
It is unnecessary to follow thro’ all his mistakes in this subject. 
But he concluded his account of Pennsylvania with an anecdote 
of which he observes that it may help the main drift of his paper 
(p. 12). I think so too. For nothing is more apt to promote the 
growth of calumny as an anecdote high seasoned with that com- 
modity. Here is the real fact:—A year or two before the death of 
the late Rev. and much revered Mr. Farmer, he received information, 
by letters from Germany, of the character and estimable qualities 
of Mr. Graessel who had been in the novitiate of the Jesuits at the 
time of their dissolution. Mr. Farmer wrote to him earnestly in- 
viting him to give his services to that country which he himself had 
burdened with his sweat and expressing the pleasure he should feel 
in having a cooperator who had been trained in the same school 
and discipline as himself. After receiving this letter Mr. Greassel 
resigned a handsome employment and flattering prospects of pre- 
ferment, in order to join his venerable correspondent. But when 
he reached Philadelphia Mr. Farmer was no more. About the same 
time arrived likewise from Germany two Capuchin Priests, worthy 
and able labourers in the Lord’s vineyard. The ecclesiastical Su- 
perior appointed each to his respective station and nominated Mr. 
Greassel to remain in Philadelphia. He was induced by several 
considerations: 1st. Mr. Greassel, in consequence of Mr. Farmer’s 
invitation quitted his employment and prospects in Bavaria, bring- 
ing with him the original letter of invitation, and in full expectation 
of remaining at Philadelphia; 2ndly. His education having been 
the same as that of those who were to be his companions at Phila- 
delphia, and they having expressed their wish for his appointment, 
the Superior thought so much was due to their services and enjoy- 
ment, not to refuse their request. 3d. He thought likewise it was 
a just way of rewarding the members of that body, who, under 
God had brought Religion to its present state in Philad., provided 
their talents were equal to their charge. Let the Catholics of Phila- 
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delphia say, whether Mr. Greassel has not appeared as such. Mr. 
Smyth says the other Gentleman had recommended himself in Phila. 
by superior talents at least for preaching. He makes assertions 
without the least support of truth; neither of the candidates had 
been heard in Philadelphia, when the appointment was made; 
and I nearly believe, that one of them has never been heard there, 
even to this day; tho’ I am sure he would be heard with pleasure. 
A part of the German Congregation but not the most numerous 
or little more than the most numerous part, some of whom had con- 
tracted a friendship for the worthy son of St. Francis, were dis- 
satisfied with the appointment—they even took some measures, 
the impropriety of which they themselves afterwards avowed; they 
applied to the Superior for his approbation to build a new church 
for their nation, and, as they said to preserve their native tongue. 
The Superior instantly granted their request. He (Mr. Smyth) 
adds that the new church will continue a monument of German 
resentment. For my part I rather trust it will be a monument of 
German piety. He says that it is only separated by the street from 
the old one. The eyes of all Philadelphia behold it at least 400 yards 
distant. 

N. B. The rest of Bishop Carroll’s manuscript is blotted and 
so many of the lines crossed out that it is impossible to transcribe 
it correctly. In substance it states that Father Farmer was the 
first priest appointed by the Superior. [Father Graessl, probably 
intended, as Father Farmer had been in Philadelphia from August, 
1758.—ED. RESEARCHES. ] 

It praises the zeal of Fath. Farmer and tells how he visited 
N. Y. before the revolutionary war, when the legal punishment was 
death for priests or Jesuits presuming to set foot on that Province. 
He denies the universal faculties attributed to Fr. Whelan by the 
Rev. Mr. Smyth. He shows that Whelan’s spiritual powers were 
granted to him by the Superior. He then refers to the arrival of 
Fr. Nugent. 

Note 6. Lord Baltimore never came to Maryland. His brother 
Leonard brought over the settlers. Two Jesuits came, White and 
Altham, no treasurer. Baltimore did not provide for them, they came 
as Gentlemen adventurers. 

7. To call priests like Frs. Hunter, Molyneux, Copley, etc. the 
refused of both countries is shameful.« 
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James was a convert and a Catholic; he lived in England not 
America, and put his fund in the V. A. of London. 

11. The Jesuits had no control of the fund and could not fling 
it into the common sewer. 

13. The German Ex-Jesuit alluded here to was the holy Mr. 
Graessel. 

16. Catholic never State Religion in Maryland. The Maryland 
Protestants are not the descendants of fallen Catholics but of Protes- 
tant Settlers. 

16-7. Annapolis. 


THE ERIN. 


In the Library of Congress is The Erin, vol. 1, Philadelphia, 
January 1, 1823, Nos. 17 to 102. Published by Hart & Co., 17 S. 
Fifth street, twice a week, at $4.00a year. Also The Weekly Saturday 
Erin, $3.00 a year. 

With No. 76, July 26th, Mr. Hart retired from the publication, 
Thomas Town, 33 Chestnut street, succeeded. 

Mr. Hart said: ‘‘As the question respecting the right of posses- 
sion of St. Mary’s Church, I can only say, that if at any time, any- 
thing offensive has appeared in this paper it was before I had the sole 
management and against my expressed opinion.” 

The August 24th No. had ‘‘Defence of the Irish Catholics by 
Bishop England, of Charleston, S. C., reprinted from The Charleston 
Mercury in reference to an alleged proclamation in Ireland signed 
by Captain John Firebrand, Patrick Fury and Timothy Bloodsucker, 
all sworn to walk knee-deep in Orange blood. It was taken from 
The Cork Advertiser. 

Bishop England’s Defense is two columns long in small type. 

Rev. William Hogan had replied to the Bishop in The Columbian 
Observer, of Philadelphia, under date, August 17th, 1823, in which 
he charged that ‘‘John, Bishop of Charleston, has been endeavoring 
in conjunction with his Rev. brethren to establish in this country 
the same system of church government upon which they now act 
in Ireland. I conceived myself in conscience bound to oppose them. 

This brought The Erin a reply which was rejected because of 
its “personalities ;’’ the editor would exercise his right to accept or 
refuse communications of that kind. 
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WAS ABRAHAM LINCOLN A CATHOLIC IN YOUTH? A 
STATEMENT BY ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. HISTORY 
OF THE STORY. WHERE IT ORIGINATED. 





Mention was made in THE RESEARCHES for January that Rev. 
John W. Moore, C.M., of Germantown, Philadelphia, in an address 
on Washington’s Birthday stated that he had been told by Father 
James McGill, C.M., of Germantown and also by Father Thomas J. 
Smith, C.M., of Perryville, that Father St. Cyr, the founder of the 
Faith in Chicago who had been a missionary in Illinois, that Lincoln 
was in youth a Catholic; that he had, when a boy, served his Mass 
celebrated in the home of Lincoln’s father. THE RESEARCHES 
herewith presents Archbishop Ireland’s account of what Father St. 
Cyr related: 


My Dear Mr, GRIFFIN: 

I notice by the late number of THE RESEARCHES that the ques- 
tion is again raised, ‘‘Was Abraham Lincoln a Catholic?” You 
teport Rev. John W. Moore, C.M. as affirming on the authority of 
the pioneer missionary of Southern Illinois, Rev. J. M. J. St. Cyr, 
that Abraham Lincoln was, at one period of his life, a Catholic; 
and in rebuttal of Father Moore’s statement you publish a letter 
from an intimate acquaintance of Mr. Lincoln, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, 
to the effect that Mr. Lincoln was never a Catholic. Miss Tarbell 
writes: ‘‘His father, Thomas Lincoln was a Baptist according to 
the best authorities, and Lincoln attended the church of that denom- 
ination in his early days in Indiana. In Springfield he attended the 
Presbyterian Church, although he was never a member of any 
.denomination.” 

I happen to be able to furnish a slight contribution to the discus- 
sion, by repeating, beyond peril of mistake, what the old missionary, 
Father St. Cyr, was wont actually to say touching Catholicity in 
the Lincoln household. 

Father St. Cyr was a priest of the Diocese of St. Louis, from 
which in early days the scattered Catholics of Southern Illinois re- 
ceived ministerial attention. He was a remarkable man, intelligent 
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to a very high degree, most zealous in work, most holy in life. I 
knew him when in his later years he was chaplain to the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, of Carondelet. He held in vivid recollection the story 
of the Church in olden times through Missouri and Illinois. It was 
a delight and a means of most valuable information to sit by and 
converse with him. In 1866, he spent a month visiting me in St. 
Paul. Here is his statement, as I then took it down in writing, re- 
garding the Lincoln family. ‘‘I visited several times the Lincolns 
in their home in Southern Illinois. The father and the stepmother 
of Abraham Lincoln both were Catholics. How they had become 
Catholics, I do not know. They were not well instructed in their 
religion; but they were strong and sincere in their profession of it. 
I said mass repeatedly in their house. Abraham was not a Catholic; 
he never had been one, and he never led me to believe that he would 
become one. At the time, Abraham was twenty years old or there- 
abouts, a thin, tall young fellow, kind and good natured. He used 
to assist me in preparing the altar for mass. Once he made me a 
present of a half dozen of chairs. He had made those chairs with 
his own hands, expressly for me; they were simple in form and fashion 
as chairs used in country places then would be.” 

Those are Father St. Cyr’s words. If Father St. Cyr is again 
referred to, let him be quoted for what he was wont to say—neither 
more nor less. 

What reliance is to be put on the statement, as made to me by 
Father St. Cyr and now repeated by me, the reader will decide as 
he thinks best. For my part, I cannot allow myself to doubt its 
absolute correctness. 

Is not the supposition permissible, that the second wife of Thom- 
as Lincoln, a Kentuckian, if not a Catholic from the first, brought 
with her to the West tendencies which afterwards led her to become a 
Catholic, and that she drew her husband into the fold, without being 
able to influence her step-son, Abraham? And is not this other 
supposition equally permissible, in view of the religious conditions 
at the time in Southern Illinois, that Thomas Lincoln and his wife 
had been known to Father Cyr as Catholics without being afterwards 
known as such to other priests, or at least without being ever reported 
as such by others, or even that they were remembered by some 
persons as attending afterwards now and then non-Catholic churches. 
Retiring from his labors in Illinois, Father Cyr returned to Missouri, 
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and lost sight of the people whom he had been attending in Illinois, 
among them the Lincoln family. When he spoke with me he was 
not able to say whether the parents of Abraham persevered or not 
until death in the Catholic faith. 


hex Pehert 


The investigations of THE RESEARCHES show that the story 
of Lincoln having been in youth a Catholic first appeared in an article 
by Mons. J. E. Martin in The Monde, of Paris, France, April 26, 1869, 
in relating the death of Bishop of Detroit, Mons. Martin wrote: 

‘‘We come to speak of political events and of the assassination of 
President Lincoln and we were not little surprised to hear Mgr. 
Lefevre say with sadness, ‘Ah! Poor Lincoln, if he had remembered 
my advice his end would not have been so deplorable. Why did 
he not remain at home onGood Friday, and why did he not continue 
to say his beads?’ ”’ 

‘‘His beads?” we answered, “but Lincoln was not a Catholic.” 

‘‘He was not so latterly, you say rightly—he had become an 
infidel. But in his youth he was baptized a Catholic by a missionary 
of Illinois and I myself have heard his confession many times. 
I frequently celebrated Holy Mass in the house of his parents. Later 
in life he aspired to honors. He married a woman who belonged to 
the Presbyterian sect, and became connected with the Freemasons. 
We felt it a duty, under these circumstances, to break off all relations 
with him.” 

‘‘We confess,” adds M. Martin, ‘‘that we did not at all expect 
his revelation, the authenticity of which we guarantee upon the 
testimony of Mgr. Lefevre, and Americans need not have the least 
doubt that they have nominated a Catholic for President. But 
Lincoln did as many others have done; he abandoned a religion 
which he had freely embraced after a serious examination and to 
atrive at fortune and position and became an apostate and an 
infidel.”’ 

As far as discovery has shown The Tablet of New York was the 
first paper in this country to repeat the statement of Mr. Martin. 
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It was objected to as ‘‘doubtful” by a correspondent ‘‘A Catholic,’’ 
in the issue for July 24, 1869. He also declared that Lincoln was 
not a Freemason. To this Mr. Martin replied under date of Paris, 
France, August 8, 1869, saying: 

‘* *A Catholic’ doubts Mr. Martin’s statement; that is his busi- 
ness, but he does not give any reasons for hisdoubts. What I have 
said in The Monde I say again, and affirm upon my honor and con- 
science, that I have had a conversation with Mgr. Lefevre, the late 
Bishop of Detroit, in the month of July, 1865, and that the venerable 
and lamented prelate told me that, during his mission life in Illinois, 
he had many times heard the confession of young Abe Lincoln, who 
was then a Catholic. If the fact was not known in America it is no 
less true on that account.” 

“A Catholic,” says positively that ‘Lincoln was not a Freemason”’ 
and his assertion is based on the affirmation of another Mason. 
Then I acknowledge he knows more about this matter than I do. 

In my paragraph there was a lapsus calami, the Bishop of Detroit 
did not say that Lincoln was a Freemason, but that he joined the 
secret societies. Is it not a fact? etc. 

On July 24, 1869, The Catholic Advocate, of Louisville, Ky., 
reprinted Mr.’ Martin’s account with the introduction ‘‘We find the 
following information in reference to the deceased President Lin- 
coln in one of our foreign exchanges. Our readers will form their 
own opinion of the subject matter.”’ 

It headed the matter: ‘‘ PRESIDENT LINCOLN ONCE A CATHOLIC.” 

On September 11th, it reprinted Mr. Martin’s letter to The 
Tablet, under the head: ‘‘Was LINCOLN A CATHOLIC?” 

Thus we have two—a Bishop and a Priest—for authority. 
Bishop Lefevre that Lincoln was a Catholic and that he had 
often heard his confession. 

Then Father St. Cyr’s statement as taken down in 1866 that the 
father and mother of Lincoln were Catholics—that Lincoln was 
not, but had often prepared the altar in his father’s home for Mass. 

The Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia revived the 
story this year by reporting the statement made by Father Moore 
on Washington’s Birthday. In its issue of March rith, it relates 
its further investigation of the subject by interviewing Very Rev. 
James McGill who told Father Moore of the statement of Father 
St. Cyr. It relates: 
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LINCOLN’S EARLY FAITH 


STATEMENT THAT THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR WAS ONCE A CATHOLIC 
OPENS UP AN INTERESTING DISCUSSION. 


The statement that Lincoln was at one time a Catholic, which 
was made at the exercises in honor of his birthday at the Immaculate 
Conception parish school, Germantown, by the rector, Rev. John 
W. Moore, C.M., and published in The Catholic Standard and Times 
two weeks ago, has attracted widespread attention and has apparently 
opened a discussion which, if it does not produce proof of the state- 
ment will at least cause research into the early life of the great Civil 
War President. 

Very Rev. James McGill, V.C.M., provincial, who was Father 
Moore’s informant, was seen at St. Vincent’s Seminary, Germantown, 
by a representative of The Catholic Standard and Times, to whom 
he gave what information he possessed on the subject. His recol- 
lection of the matter is that Very Rev. Thomas J. Smith, V.C.M., 
of the Western province of the Vincentians; Father McCarthy, at 
one time superior at Emmitsburg and then procurator at old St. 
Mary’s Seminary had a talk about Lincoln many years ago. It 
was said that Father Rowe, of La Salle, Ill., had baptized him when 
abroad on a mission, the missionary’s territory covering several 
hundred miles. It was agreed in the course of conversation to see 
Rev. J. M. J. St. Cyr, who was the first priest who laid the founda- 
tion of anything like a chufch in Chicago, and at the time of the inter- 
view was in his old age and partially blind, residing at Carondelet, 
Mo. Fathers Smith and McGill called upon him and put the ques- 
tion to. him regarding Lincoln’s alleged Catholicity, telling him that 
they understood he knew something certain regarding it. He then 
stated that he had said Mass from time to time at the house of 
Lincoln’s father, and that both husband and wife were Catholics 
and that their son Abraham assisted at the Masses. He, however, 
never knew of him receiving First Holy Communion, but that he 
was then a Catholic, as were the rest of the family. 


Inquiries made by The Catholic Standard and Times from Very 
Rev. Thomas A. Shaw, C.M., now at La Salle, Ill., as to baptismal 
records brought forth a reply in which he says that he fails to find 
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even a probability of the great emancipator’s Catholic baptism unless 
his first school teacher, a Catholic, baptized him privately. 

Father Blasius Raho, C.M., and Father Aloysius Parodi, C.M., 
were sent by Bishop Timon, the Visitor from historic Barrens, St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Mo., in March, 1838. The La Salle mission ter- 
ritory took in what is now the Peoria diocese, including Sangamon 
county, where Springfield, the capital is. No doubt they often met 
the future President, but the baptismal records from 1838 to 1843, 
which Father Shaw consulted, do not contain Abraham Lincoln’s 
name. Indeed, ‘‘Honest Abe” was then heart and soul in politics., 
Zacharias Riney was Lincoln’s Catholic teacher, and he had several 
Catholic schoolmates, including one named Gallagher, to whom 
he was closely attached. Lincoln’s biographers make his people 
on both sides Baptists, and one of them makes his mother teach him 
Bible lore at her knee, when he was seven years old and resided in 
Harlin county, Ky. In 1816 the whole family moved to Spencer 
county, Indiana, and Bishop Flaget or Fathers Oliver or Nerinck 
probably crossed his path and may have baptized him, but one 
biographer says that Tom and Nancy Lincoln were steeped full of 
Jesse Head’s (Baptist minister) notions. In 1830 the whole Lincoln 
family moved to Illinois. The intercourse of Abraham with Catholics 
from his,early days no doubt made him very liberal. 


A distinguished churchman referring to the article in The Catholic 
Standard and Times says that Abraham Lincoln could not have served 
Father St. Cyr’s Mass when a boy of ten to thirteen years, and quotes 
these dates to sustain his argument: 

Lincoln born in Kentucky in 1809. 

Moved to Indiana 1816. 

Moved to Illinois 1830. 

Lincoln was therefore twenty-one years of age when he moved 
to Illinois. 

Father St. Cyr born in France 1803. 

Ordained priest in St. Louis 1833. 

Lincoln was therefore twenty-four years of age when Father 
St. Cyr was ordained. 

Father St. Cyr after his ordination was sent to Chicago, where 
he remained on the mission until 1837, when he got charge of Kas- 
kasia, Illinois, where he remained until 1843 or 1844, when he was 
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called back to the St. Louis diocese. If Father St. Cyr met the Lin- 
colns it must have been in or around Chicago 1833-1837, which 
correspond with the years 24-28 of Lincoln’s life; or in or around 
Kaskasia, 1837-1843, which corresponds with Lincoln’s age, 28-34. 
Father St. Cyr died February 21, 1883, at Nazareth convent, the 
novitiate of the Sisters of St. Joseph, about four miles from the 
mother house at Carondelet. 

It would seem from this that if Lincoln served Father St. Cyr’s 
Mass it must have been when the future President was twenty-four 
years of age at least, or else the word ‘‘assisted,’’ which is used to 
denote presence as a worshiper at Mass, has been interpreted to mean 
“‘served.” However, the discussion has brought out interesting 
facts in the history of the Church and may yet be productive of docu- 
mentary evidence on the point in issue. 


Lincoln may have been a Catholic as some of our esteemed con- 
temporaries assert, but we wish they wouldn’t assert it so vigorously 
until they present better evidence than ‘‘somebody told somebody 
else, who told somebody else, etc.’”” We only make ourselves ridicu- 
lous by claiming everything in sight.—Sacred Heart Review, March 
4, 1905. 


This is a tale which will need a great deal of verification. Lin- 
coln’s religion has been so mooted a question that we are prepared 
to hear eventually that he was a Buddhist. For the present we prefer 
to take the opinion of Don Piatt, who knew Lincoln intimately for 
many years. Don Piatt died a Catholic himself and lived indiffer- 
ently a Catholic. He says that Lincoln was an agnostic and may 
have been an atheist. The great President had no realizing belief 
in the existence of God.—Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, March 4th. 


THE RESEARCHES presents all the testimony. It would then 
seem that Bishop Lefevre and Father St. Cyr must have mistaken 
some other Lincoln for Abraham Lincoln who became President. 
That they made the respective statements is well sustained, especially 
that of Father St. Cyr which was taken down in writing when made 
by a yet living witness and recorder of the testimony—Archbishop 
Ireland. 

The case is closed. 
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JOHN BARRY AND NOT PAUL JONES THE FOUNDER OF 
THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY THIS LETTER APPEARED IN THE PUBLIC LEDGER 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Editor of the Public Ledger: 

In the article relating to John Paul Jones in to-day’s Public 
Ledger, he is called ‘‘the founder of the American Navy.’ Taking 
the Public Ledger account of Jones and testing its statement by a 
relation of other facts, how can he be called rightly ‘‘the founder 
of the American Navy,” even considering the navy of the Revolution 
as the beginning of the American Navy? You say Jones was ap- 
pointed to the Alfred as lieutenant, and that his commission was 
given him December 22 in Independence Hall, by President Hancock, 
who, although Jones was sixth on the list, ordered Lieutenant Jones 
to take charge of the Alfred pro tem. Now the facts are that the 
Alfred was the ship Black Prince, commanded by Captain John Barry, 
who had sailed her to London early in January, 1775, but learning of 
the disturbed state of affairs, sailed in September for Philadelphia 
and brought the Black Prince here on October 13, when she was 
at once sold to the Marine Committee of Congress and renamed the 
Alfred, in honor of Alfred the Great, the founder of the English 
navy. On December 22 Esek Hopkins, of Rhode Island, was 
appointed her commander and Jones commissioned lieutenant. 

No such scene took place at Independence Hall as President 
Hancock handing Jones his commission. 


QUESTION OF PRIORITY. 

Hopkins was the commander of the fleet which sailed to New 
Providence, in the Bahamas, and on St. Patrick’s Day, 1776, cap- 
tured the place and took its Governor as hostage, and captured 
arms, ammunition and stores, which he brought to New London. 
‘ Jones went along as Lieutenant. 

On October 13, 1775, the very day Captain Barry brought the 
Black Prince to Philadelphia, Congress resolved to fit out two armored 
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cruisers, one of fourteen and the other of ten guns, to capture the 
supplies being brought to the British army at Boston. The Marine 
Committee bought two vessels and named them the Lexington and 
the Reprisal. On December 7, 1776, the committee appointed 
Captain John Barry to the Lexington and Captain Wickes to the 
Reprisal. 


THE TWO FLAGS. 


Because of the ice in the Delaware, just like this year,and because 
of smallpox among the crew, Hopkins’ fleet did not sail until Feb- 
ruary 17, 1776. It did not then ‘‘fly the Rattlesnake and Pine 
Tree” flag, which you incorrectly describe as the first American 
flag, but it sailed from Philadelphia amid the acclamations of thou- 
sands assembled on the joyous occasion under the display of a Union 
flag with thirteen stripes in the field, emblematic of the thirteen 
United Colonies. That’s the record all must stand by. There 
wasn’t any such flag as the Pine Tree and Rattlesnake flag. There 
wat a flag with a white ground, a pine tree in the middle, with the 
motto, ‘‘An Appeal to Heaven.” Another read, ‘‘An Appeal to 
God.”’ That was one flag. There was another flag of yellow silk, 
with a lively representation of a rattlesnake in the middle in the 
attitude of going to strike, and underneath, ‘‘Don’t Tread on: Me.” 
So the Pine Tree was one flag, the Rattlesnake flag another. The 
Rattlesnake flag which Jones hoisted was the personal standard of 
Captain Hopkins, of the Alfred, by which the other vessels of his 
fleet might know his ship and his whereabouts. It was not until 
February 8, 1776, that Congress had this flag, when it was placed 
on the President’s chair as ‘‘a standard such as is used by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Navy”—Captain Esek Hopkins. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY VICTORIES. 

So with Hopkins’ fleet sailing southward it there, at New Provi- 
dence, made St. Patrick’s Day a day of victory, just as Washington 
was doing that very same St. Patrick’s Day at Boston, by driving 
the British out of the city like the vipers St. Patrick drove out of 
Ireland. No wonder is it that all true-blooded and heart-loving 
Americans are such celebrators of St. Patrick’s Day! It was the 
1776 day of victory which gave heart to make the day of independ- 
ence. Let us all honor St. Patrick’s Day as an American holiday. 
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But the Lexington under Barry was still in the Delaware. Its cap- 
tain ‘‘was employed on shore,” says Cooper’s ‘‘ History of the Navy,” 
(edition of 1855). On March 23 Congress ordered letters of marque 
to be issued. Barry soon started for the sea. On Sunday, March 
31, So report was made on April 1 to the Committee of Safety, ‘‘Cap- 
tain Barry went to sea.’”’ He had escaped the Roebuck, a British 
man-of-war, ‘‘one of his Majesty’s pirates,’ which kept guard of 
the bay. 


BARRY’S GIFT TO DALE. 

Barry cruised off the capes of Virginia, and on April 7, 1776, 
captured the Edward and brought her to Philadelphia on April 11. 
Among his prisoners was Richard Dale, who had been captured by 
the Edward ‘‘and induced to adopt the royal cause.” Barry induced 
him to return to American allegiance. He became a commodore 
in our navy. He and Barry were dear friends. Barry, who had 
been presented by John Paul Jones with the gold-hilted sword the 
King of France had presented him, bequeathed that sword to Dale. 
And nowadays it goes the rounds that Jones presented it to Dale. 
The giver is robbed of the merit of his gift, or greater significance 
is given the gift as coming from Jones to Dale, whom there is no 
evidence of any special friendship between save through Barry. 
So Barry brought the first British prize to Philadelphia and gave 
joy to the patriots. John Adams was right gleeful. ‘‘We begin 
to make some little figure in the navy way,” he wrote, and Richard 
Henry Lee dispatched the news to General Charles Lee, at Williams- 
burg. : 
All this time Jones is doing duty on Hopkins’ fleet down at the 
Bahamas and up the Atlantic to New London; doing duty as a 
Lieutenant, and no doubt doing it well. But Captain John Barry 
was in independent command of the first vessel purchased, the first 
commissioned and the first to bring a prize to Philadelphia. 


JONES’ ESTIMATE OF BARRY. 
Jones honored Barry during life. They were fast friends. 
Jones’ friends must not now ignore Barry. They must be linked 
together as did President Roosevelt when he combined their names 
in a message to Congress recommending the erection of monuments, 
not to Jones alone, but to Barry also. The Scotchman Jones and 
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the Irishman Barry were united in friendship and in unity and in 
action during the American Revolution, and they shall not now 
be divided, so that one shall be ignored in the citv of his life and death 
and the other honored, even unmeritedly and at the expense of his 
friend Barry. They were fitting counterparts. Jones, impetuous, 
daredevil, audacious, brilliant; Barry, though Irish, was self-con- 
trolled, cooler, collected, sagacious and always entrusted with im- 
portant but hazardous enterprises, often sent out with instructions. 
‘*Take no prizes.’ His missions often were more important than 
battles won. Toward the close of the Revolution he commanded 
the whole American Navy and Washington had command of all the 
army. 


RANKING OFFICERS IN 1794. 

When the present navy was founded in 1794 Washington 
appointed Barry the first or ranking officer. He superintended the 
building of the United States, the first frigate of the new navy. 
It was built in Philadelphia. Its model is in one of the museums 
at Independence Hall, labeled ‘‘The America, built at Portsmouth, 
N. H., in 1778, under superintendency of Jones,’’ when the America 
was not given over to Jones until Barry had been taken from its 
building and assigned to the Alliance, the finest and quickest ship 
of the American Navy. So even in that, Barry’s work is credited 
to Jones. In that same museum is a block of timber of the Alliance, 
labeled ‘‘Commanded by John Paul Jones.” He never had direct 
personal command of the Alliance. It had but two commanders, 
Pierre Landals, the Frenchman, and John Barry, the Irishman. 
Jones had charge of the Alliance while Landais was at Paris 
explaining his conduct. Our Irish-American citizens want a 
monument to Barry at the capital of the nation, yet let him be 
ignored in his own city. 


THE TRUE ‘‘FOUNDERS.”’ 

I detract nothing from Jones. He is worthy of the highest 
honor. Nothing is too good for his memory, but his nobility of 
character would scorn to rob others of the merits due them. All 
who served our country in the Revolutionary War are the founders 
of the American Navy. But the one first commissioned, to the first 
vessel that brought the first prize to the seat of the Government, 
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who bore the commission of Captain, merits more than Lieutenant 
Jones the title of Founder of the American Navy. Barry was first. 
He fought the last naval battle of the Revolution with the British 
man-of-war the Sybille. General Jackson at New Orleans but 
followed Barry’s example in whipping the British after peace had been 
unknown to them, signed. Jones’ bones are being sought. Barry’s 
lie in old St. Mary’s churchyard, Fourth street, near Spruce. Jones, 
the Scotsman, served our country well and bravely, and the land 
rings in applause. Justly so, when justice is done others. Barry 
was Irish born. He was a Catholic. He has been ignored, his ser- 
vices unrecognized, and even his acts of merit assigned to others. 
His birthplace and his faith were not barriers to his serving our coun- 
try in its hour of trial in the day when, as Jones declared, ‘‘some 
gentlemen were afraid of being hanged” if they took up service 
for America. If any of the Naval heroes can justly be called the 
founder of the American Navy it is John Barry. 
MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


To this letter two correspondents made reply, objecting to my 
reference to Barry’s religion. 


PETER QUINN said my ‘‘whole attempt appears to be a vindica- 
tion of Barry’s religion. Does it need vindication? I think not.” 

James B. E..iotr.—‘‘Mr. Griffin has collected a vast amount of 
material and has given us a very valuable biography of an esteemed 
resident of Philadelphia. As one whose ancestors have fought in 
the American Navy, I think there was too much space devoted to 
prove Captain Barry’s Catholicism.” 


I replied thus: 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Peter Quinn wholly errs in stating my ‘‘whole attempt appears 
to be a vindication of Barry’s religion.” Not at all. I simply 
stated ‘‘he was a Catholic.’”” My ‘‘attempt’’ was to prove that 
Barry and not Jones was entitled to be called the Father of the 
American Navy, if that title could be given to any one. 

Mr. Elliott ‘‘thinks too much space devoted to Captain Barry’s 
Catholicism.”” Four words only: ‘‘He was a Catholic” is ‘‘too 
much space.” 
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Well, there are many who don’t know Barry’s religion; others 
who don’t want to know it, and a goodly number who are irritated , 
at being told of it. 

I believe, had Barry not been a Catholic, he would not have 
been so ignored in our history. Those of his own race and creed 
have not had the pride of race to honor his memory, and so others 
get the merit due him. I object to Jones getting credit for acts he 
never performed and for others that Barry did. They were intimate 
and true friends in life. Jones would have detested the assignment 
to himself of honors belonging to Barry. Those who criticise me 
for mentioning his religion are the best exponents of the spirit 
which has kept Barry’s deeds in the background. Yet they have 
themselves proclaimed his faith even more than I did. 

MarRTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Philadelphia, March 31, 1905. 





1785. The Pennsylvania Journal and Advertiser, Oct. 12th, 1785, 
in relating the news from New York says, ‘‘Last Wednesday the 
foundation stone of the Roman Catholic Chapel was laid (on ground 
lately purchased in the rear of St. Paul’s Church and now set apart 
for Divine service) by his Excellency Don Gardoquoi, Minister from 
his Majesty the King of Spain.” 

The Catholic Church in the United States, p. 342, Ed. 1879 says, 
‘*Early in 1786 a lot was purchased in Barclay St to erect the first 
Catholic Church in New York. On the Feast of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, the Spanish Ambassador, laid the corner stone.”” The extract 
from the Pennsylvania Journal shows that this occurred more than 
a year before that time. 


The diary of Robert Morris, the Financier of the Revolution, 
now in the Library of Congress, under date of November 3d, 1781, 
records: This day on the invitation of his Excellency, the Minister 
of France, I attended the Romish church a te deum sang on account 
of the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army—[Pa. Mag., July, 


1904, p.280.] 
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JOHN PAUL JONES AND FATHER JOHN MEHEGAN. 


Rev. John Mehegan, Chaplain of the Comte d’Orville, Com- 
manding the French fleet at Brest, France, was an intimate associate 
of John Paul Jones whenever he visited that port. They corre- 
sponded when Jones was elsewhere. 

On December 19th, 1778, Father Mehegan, from Brest, had 
written Jones at L’Orient, saying: 

‘‘Sixteen days are passed since your departure, and I am deprived 
of the news of a man I so much valued and esteemed. Your present 
occupations, I suppose, are so pressing and require your sole atten- 
tion that you cannot spare a moment to give a friend some token of 
life. 

‘‘Should I hear that things succeed to your satisfaction I would 
deem myself happy on such an intelligence. Pray do not deprive 
me of a consolation you can so easily give, in expatiating a little 
on the encouragement you so much merit and which you, your 
works, I know will enhance your dessert as will your merit your 
labours. My love to your fellow sufferer [Lieut. Peter] Amiel.— 
[Jones’ Papers, Vol. IV, p. 25, at Library of Congress.] 

Father Mehegan addressed ‘‘Monsieur Jean Paul Jones.”’ 

To this Jones replied from L’Orient, December 23d, 1778, 
saying: 

“I never yet found my occupation so pressing as to engross 
my whole time. Even Almighty Love itself can spare some moments 
to the claims and duties of Friendship. Present my compliments to 
the Bishop. Iam surprised that you don’t spell or write Gentlemen 
full titles.” —{Jbid., page 28.] 

On April 30th, 1779, Jones wrote Father Mehegan, saying: 

‘‘T am so sick I write you this letter in bed. The honest man 
who acts as American Agent at Nantes thinks the Countess of Sel- 
kirk’s plate has been undervalued and should be revalued.”’ 

Jones requested Father John ‘‘to communicate to the persou 
who valued the plate who for his own honor and my particular 
satisfaction will, I am persuaded, attend the second valuation, which 
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for the price of the plate I would not have exceed the first. You 
will further oblige me by being present yourself at the second 
valuation. 

‘‘Having a number of French under my command, I am in want 
of a Chaplain. You know who I prefer if they are disengaged.” 

The plate of Countess of Selkirk referred to was that taken by 
*‘some officers” of the Ranger, with Jones’ permission, when on 
April 23d, 1778, Jones made a descent on St. Mary’s Isle, intending 
to capture Lord Selkirk and hold him and ‘‘through his means, a 
general and fair exchange of prisoners, as well in Europe as in 
America, had been effected.”” But Lord Selkirk was absent. The 
family plate was then taken. 

When Jones arrived at Brest, France, on May 8th, he wrote 
Lady Selkirk promising that when the plate, held as prize, was sold, 
he would purchase and return to her. This he eventually did. 

The American Agent at Nantes was John D. Schweighauser. 

Jonathan Williams was Jones’ ‘‘Friend and Attorney” at Brest. 
The plate had been valued by Cortentine, a goldsmith of Paris, who, 
Jones wrote, Father Mehegan, ‘‘will feel affronted at the revision of 
the first estimate,’’ and judges that Williams would forward the 
plate to L’Orient when it had been revalued. He had arrived but 
a few days from Paris, and on the road had met General d’Orvilliers 
[Lieut. Gen. Louis Guillouet, Comte d’Orvilliers] on the road. 

All the above extracted from the Jones’ Papers, Library of 
Congress, by Editor THE RESEARCHES, May 2d, 1905. 

When, at L’Orient, Jones, on December oth, 1778, wrote the 
American Commissioners to France, sending memorial of the English 
prisoners he had taken. Of 200 taken but 131 now remained. The 
others had been allowed to escape. 

The condition of the memorialists was a distressing one. They 
had full confidence in Father John, the chaplain of the Duc d’Or- 
villiers, and begged an answer through him. 

In January the release of such Americans among the prisoners 
as would enlist under Jones was ordered.—[Otis’ Life of Jones, page 
133]. 





VISITATION OF DETROIT BY BISHOP PLESSIS OF QUEBEC 
IN 1816—RELATION OF THE SURRENDER OF THE 
CITY BY GENERAL HULL—RECEPTION OF THE 
BISHOP BY GENERAL McCOMB, THE AMERICAN COM- 
MANDER—CELEBRATION OF CORPUS CHRISTI—U. S. 
REGIMENT IN THE PROCESSION—CONFIRMATION AT 
DETROIT—REV. GABRIEL RICHARD—CONFIRMATION 
AT OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK, BY THE BISHOP OF 
QUEBEC.—{[From the archives of Quebec, translated for THE 
RESEARCHES by the Abbé Lindsay.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE PASTORAL VISITATION OF 
MONSEIGNEUR JOSEPH-OCTAVE PLESSIS IN 1816. 


June 19. At sunrise we perceived the entrance of the strait 


(in French détroit) which joins lake Erie to lake St. Clair, and which 
formerly gave its name to all this country. 

The river here is about ten arpents across; that. is ‘its common 
width in the parts where there are no islands. The opposite shore 
(the American) is rather pleasing and all studded with Canadian 
dwelling-houses, orchards and plots of cultivated land. 

One of these is occupied by the Abbé Richard, a priest of the 
congregation of Saint Sulpice, who is pastor or missionary of the 
city and of all the cvast, from lake Erie to lake Huron, under the 
authority of the Bishop of Bardstown. 

We must remember that the treaty of 1783, a date on which 
the Independence of the United States was recognized by Great 
Britain, it was agreed that South of the 45th degree of latitude, 
the English and American possessions should be separated by a line 
drawn through the middle of the St. Lawrence river and the lakes 
that form it; that all the land lying at the right of that line going 
westward should belong to England, and that all lands on the left 
side should belong to the United States. By this arrangement Fort 
Pontchartrain, or the city of Detroit, as well as Fort Frangais of 
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Niagara, fell into the possession of the Americans. Nevertheless, 
under the pretext of several British portions of territory being unjustly 
retained by them, our Government differred until 1795, that is 
for twelve years, to surrender these parts. In consequence, the 
missionaries established to minister to all the coast by the Bishop 
of Quebec were ordered to retain their situations. M. Payet, a 
secular priest, who had succeeded in the cure or mission of Detroit, in 
1782, Reverend Father Simple, the last Recollect missionary, was 
replaced by M. Dussaux in 1786, and the latter by M. Fréchette, the 
same year, because he found Sandwich more to his convenience. 
When the surrender of the posts finally took place in 1795, M. Fré- 
chette withdrew to Lower Canada, and the Bishop of Baltimore, 
charged by the Holy See with the spiritual government of all the 
United States, sent to Detroit three priests, every one of them 
Sulpicians, namely: MM. Levadou, Richard and Dillet, who had 
left France during the Revolution. MM. Levadou and Dillet retired 
a few years later, leaving there alone M. Richard who, from the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Baltimore, passed, in 1810, to that 
of the first Bishop of Bardstown, whose diocese extends to that 
entire coast, as forming part of the district of Michigan. 

The city of Detroit having suffred from a universal conflagration 
in 1805, thelchurch ofj St Anne and its presbytery, then occupied by the 
three above-mentioned priests, were consumed as well as all the 
other buildings. When they began rebuilding, the parishioners did 
not agree, and heeding little to do so in a city where the number 
of Protestants is much greater than that of the Catholics, they di- 
vided between two chapels, the one situated on the northeast shore, 
that is about two or three miles above the city, the other half a league 
below. The latter, which is directly opposite the church of the 
Assumption (in Sandwich), is nothing more than the house occupied 
by M. Richard and belonging in reality to an individual of the name 
of Lasselle, who lets it to him as well as the entire piece of land. 
The house being spacious, M. Richard has changed one of its apart- 
ments into a sanctuary, using another as a sacristy; a third and a 
fourth form the nave, without counting that a certain number of 
parishioners can attend divine service at the windows, at least during 
the fine season, by means of a covered gallery placed in front of the 
house. . 
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The parishioners do not like this chapel and would prefer to 
assemble in that of the northeast shore, which is nothing better 
than a barn, provided with a ceiling and windows, and an entrance 
at one end, and a small sanctuary at the other. They are attached 
to this chapel on account of its being placed on a lot which they 
have acquired in the hope of having there one day a parish church. 
They are masters there and suffer to see the priest, by occupying a 
lot and a house for which he pays rent, enjoying an independence 
at which they are offended. 

Since the former Fort Pontchartrain, burned down as we have 
seen above, with all its palisade and buildings, has given place to 
the city of Detroit, the American Government has had a regular 
plan drawn up, whereby, in several places, houses are placed where 
there were streets before, and streets are run through the former 
lots, so that half the site of the old church is in one of the two chief 
streets, each of which is 120 feet broad. The proper course would 
be to sell the remainder of that site and to utilize the proceeds 
in building a new church, within the city, on a pretty large lot 
offered for that object by the Government. But neither the offer 
of that lot, nor the sale of the remainder of the ground of the former 
church are agreeable to the rural parishioners, although those of 
the city would easily comply, and that is one of the sources of the 
misunderstanding existing between them and M. Richard; to which 
must be added his frequent relations with the chief civil and military 
officers, at which the Canadian inhabitants take offence. To this 
must also be added that this priest, obliged to live by his industry, 
because his tithes are very badly paid, inevitably shows a certain 
spirit of interest and stinginess which Frenchmen might perhaps 
not remark, but which Canadians can never forgive their pastors. 

This ecclesiastic is, moreover, thoroughly estimable on account 
of his regularity, of the variety of his knowledge, and especially of 
an activity of which it is difficult to form an idea. He has the 
talent of doing, almost simultaneously, ten entirely different things. 
Provided with newspapers (gazettes), well informed on all politi- 
cal questions, ever ready to argue on religion when the occasion 
presents itself, and thoroughly learned in theology, he reaps his 
hay, gathers the fruit of his garden, manages a fishery fronting his 
lot, teaches mathematics to one young man, reading to another, 
devotes time to mental prayer, establishes a printing-press, confesses 
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all his people, imports carding and spinning-wheels and looms, to 
teach the women of his parish how to work, leaves not a single act 
of his parochial register unwritten, invents an electric machine, 
goes on sick calls at a very great distance, writes letters to and receives 
others from all parts, preaches on every Sunday and holy-day both 
lengthily and learnedly, enriches his library, spends whole nights 
without sleep, walks for whole days, loves to converse, receives 
company, teaches catechism to his young parishioners, supports 
a girls’ school, under the management of a few female teachers of 
his own choosing, whom he directs like a religious community whilst 
he gives lessons in plain-song to young boys assembled in a school 
he has founded, leads a most frugal life, and is in good health, as 
fresh and able, at the age of fifty, as one usually is at thirty. Such 
is the abridged portrait of this more than ordinary man; extremely 
appreciated by the Bishop of Quebec and his traveling-companions, 
but having against him the great majority of his parishioners; 
entirely set against him, and several of whom, in their self-conceit 
and folly, would prefer remaining without a priest, to having that 
6 ae Fe 

June 24. M. Richard having paid a visit to the Bishop of Quebec 
on Thursday evening (20th), it was agreed that he would introduce 
the latter to the American commanders, civil and military, of De- 
troit, whom he intended visiting on the following Monday. The 
hour appointed was noon. The prelate and his suite, including 
M. Marchand,* arrived punctually. They began by visiting the 
Governor, who lived in a small house quite at the east or northeast 
extremity of the city. He is a young man of thirty-four or thirty- 
five vears of age, formerly a colonel in the militia, and having rather 
unsuccessfully managed an expedition of which he was commander- 
in-chief, in the course of the late war. He is very plain and unpre- 
tentious, as well as undignified in his manners, so much so that 
to receive this ceremcnious visit which he expected, he had put on 
a calico dressing-gown. A sentry stationed in the street, outside 
the front-court, was ordered to present arms at the Bishop’s passage; 
but the order was sent so awkwardly, that the whole company per- 
ceived it before the sentry had realized what was the matter. 





*A priest of the Seminary of Montreal, appointed in 1796 pastor of Sandwich, a Canadian 
settlement opposite Detroit. 
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It would be folly on the part of the ecclesiastics to count on 
military honors. They should have no. pretention thereto, but con- 
sent through politeness to accept them, when they are offered with 
good grace. It happened thus at the quarters of Major General 
McComb, Military Commander of Detroit. He lives at the other 
extremity of the city, that is to say at the east or southeast, and is 
separated therefrom only by the garrison, which occupies a large 
square surrounded by barracks, with a trench and a few detached 
batteries, the whole ended by an eminence better fortified than the 
rest, and serving as a citadel. 

It does not look as if these fortifications had been increased 
since the beginning of the last war. Then, as today, this place 
might have sustained a pretty rough attack. Nevertheless, owing 
to the cowardice of General Hull, who commanded them in 1812, 
it was surrendered, without any resistance, to a few hundred men, 
Indians and British militiamen, commanded by General Brock. 
He happened to be at Amherstburg, a few wecks after the declaration 
of war. Having been informed that the artillery of Detroit was 
practising against the opposite shore and annoying the inhabitants, 
he marched to Sandwich, had a little fort roughly constructed oppo- 
site the American fortress to answer its fire; but perceiving that 
this measure had not enough effect, and after having made observa- 
tions on the manner in which the enemy managed their batteries, 
he concluded that they might be put to silence in another way. In 
consequence, he sent orders to the garrison of Amherstburg to cross 
over with some Indians and to march against the American city. 
The orders were executed with such promptness that the Indians 
who accompanied them had not, on the march, enough leisure to 
commit half the havoc they would have liked and to which they 
were accustomed. They only killed a few animals belonging to the 
inhabitants, and a few having entered into the house of Abbé Richard, 
who had had the precaution of absenting himself, and having there 
found an organ which he had imported from far away and at great 
expense (for music was not foreign to the learning of that ecclesiastic), 
unmounted it, broke the sound-board into pieces, and having taken 
away the pipes, used them as whistles to amuse themselves with. 
General Brock having crossed over in person from Sandwich with 
the militiamen, reached the fort by evening, camped there with 
his small army, and set to laying a siege. It required nothing further 
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to terrorize the old American commander. ‘‘What!’’ exclaimed he; 
“already two cannon shots fired, one man wounded, and we still 
resist!” He immediately ordered the flag of the fortress to be 
lowered. Some malicious tongues add that the order not being 
executed as promptly as he desired, he went to haul it down himself. 
Be this last circumstance as it may, it is none the less certain that 
he capitulated without any delay and constituted prisoners him- 
self and all his garrison, composed of two thousand men, to an army 
that numbered hardly nine hundred. They pretend that the dread 
they had of the Indians and their barbarity made the Americans adopt 
this course, so dishonorable for the army of the United States. 

Major-General McComb is a man who has shown more char- 
acter. He began early to study the military art, the rules of 
which he has mastered, and has published on tactics a bouk highly 
esteemed by his fellow-citizens and recommended to all officers 
as an excellent work. He is a native of Detroit, the son of a Scotch 
merchant, married to a Canadian Catholic of the place, of the name 
of Navarre,* whose family is known by all the inhabitants of the 
country. This half-Canadian is nevertheless a Protestant and speaks 
the French language with difficultv. 

The house he occupies near the citadel is his birthpiace; we 
are but a few toises from it. He dwells on his father’s legacy. 
Unfortunately for him, being the younger of the two children of 
the family, he has not received the better share. The command he 
holds of this place and which is not very subjecting, seems to have 
been given him as a reward for his military services. It must be 
remembered that it was he that commanded Fort Plattsburg on 
lake Champlain, when we lost our vessels in the unlucky affair of 
September 11, 1814, the consequences of which were so disastrous 
for the lieutenant-general, the late Sir George Prévost, commander 
of our land army, and so cruelly calumniated for not having tried 
to take that fort. General McComb, probably interested in exag- 
gerating its resources, has joined the small number of those who 
pretend it to be impregnable, praises Sir George Prévost for not 
having attempted its capture, and boasts of having, on hearing that 
Sir George was inculpated on that occasion and had left for Europe 
to justify himself, the following spring written to Lady Prévost, 





*The Navarres were related to the Anthon family, one of whose members. was the renowned 
scholar, Charles Anthon.—7he Translator. 
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still remaining in Quebec, to offer to send one of his aides-de-camp 
to England, who would prove before the court-martial about tu 
meet there, that Sir George, after the loss of the British vessels, had 
no better course to adopt than to retreat, the fort being so well forti- 
fied, guarded and provided that no human force could have driven 
out its defenders. 

General McComb plumes himself on his politeness and dignity 
and is greatly intent on giving to strangers, especially to British sub- 
jects, a lofty notion of American urbanity. That was apparently 
what prompted the reception given to the Bishop of Quebec, as we 
shall see. 

The house he occupies, without being in any way remarkable 
for its construction, is so by the extreme elegance and neatness that 
reigns throughout it, inside as well as outside. It is separated from 
the river’s bank only by the high road. In front is a flower garden 
hedged by an open fence, painted white as well as all the outside of 
the house, the entrance to which is through a portico supported by 
four pilasters. The Bishop, on arriving at the gate of this garden, 
was received by the first aide-de-camp. On one side of the garden, 
the guard was under arms; a band of musicians, a little farther off, 
began playing a national air, whilst the General, in full dress and sur- 
rounded by his staff, awaited the prelate under the portico, to be- 
siege him with attentions as well as the ecclesiastics who accompanied 
him. He introduced to them his wife and some other ladies of his fam- 
ily, whom curiosity as much as civility had apparently assembled in 
the house. The visit lasted about half an hour, and was entirely spent 
in mutual ceremony and civilities. The General showed his guests 
his apartments, his library, the environments of his house, and 
when we* retired to continue our route as far as M. Richard’s, who 
lives a mile lower down, on the same bank, and where we were to 
dine, the General would not consent to let us go there otherwise 
than in his boat, prepared expressly and manned with an elegant 
crew. He accompanied us as far as the embarkation. The guard 
was still under arms, and the musicians lined the steep to play a 
flourish, just as we walked down. 

The visitors thought they had done with ceremony, at least for 
the remainder of that day, and hoped to dine leisurely and fraternally 












4 in the first person, is a departure from the prelate’s 
ird person only.— The Translator. 
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at M. Richard’s house where they were expected. On the contrary. 
While they were going there by water, the Governor and the General 
arrived by land, and with them, M. Desnoyers, MM. Godefroy, father 
and son, citizens of Detroit, and M. Bilaire, lately arrived from the 
old Fort Duquesne on the Ohio or Belle Riviere, formerly a little 
military post, changed, since the American Revolution, into a city 
bearing the name of Pittsburg, which to-day coutts 15,000 inhab- 
itants. 

The Abbé Richard, who had summoned all these guests without 
the participation of the Bishop of Quebec, placed him simply between 
the Governor and the General, and served them, on a rather badly 
disposed table, a dinner too abundant in meat, too scant in vege- 
tables, in too small an apartment, whose windows he had had the 
precaution of removing to give more air to hiscompany. A shower 
of rain driven by the southerly wind, which occurred during the 
repast, sprinkled the chief guests. They would have desired to have 
the windows closed; but there were none to close, so thev had to 
give it up. 

However, the conversation was quite lively, and each one 
seemed to rejoice in the reunion of a comipany whose members, 
French, Canadians, Americans, English, civil, military, ecclesiastics, 
laymen, Catholics, Protestants, were strangers to each other. 

The hour for departing had come. General McComb’s band, 
which had followed the company, was ready to play in the adjoining 
toom. Toasts or healths had to be drunk: the Americans attach 
great importance to this. The first was in the Bishop’s honor. 
He proposed one to the President of the United States, expecting 
that it would be returned by another to the King of England. Not 
at all. Governor Cass proposed his to our Holy Father the Pope, 
and the General to the prosperity of the Catholic clergy. It must 
be remarked that these two dignitaries had quite recently received 
from M. Richard an honor that the Catholic clergy do not ordinarily 
grant to Protestants, which was that at the solemn procession of 
Corpus Christi, the 13th of the same month, he had invited them to 
hold the ribbons of the dais or canopy under which was the Blessed 
Sacrament, and had had the procession accompanied by an American 
regiment under arms. The parishioners had not been, in general, 
edified by such a mixture, and had justly complained of this novelty. 
The Abbé Richard justifies his conduct by what the Bishop of Balti- 
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more had given as a principle to his clergy: to do towards the Pro- 
testants all that might draw them to the Catholic church: an excellent 
principle, so long as it does not violate the rules in essential points. 

The music played quite a long time, even after the dinner was 
over; so that it was near night when the company separated, 
with the engagement to dine at General McComb’s, the Thursday 
of the same week, and with Governor Cass, the following Monday. 
This last article was not realized, on account of the trip to Trench: 
River (Rivi2re-a-la Tranche) which was to take place the Tuesday 
of that week, but which it became necessary to postpone until the next, 
the parties who were to come from there in a boat to get the Bishop 
having been prevented from doing so by contrary winds. 

June 25. Meanwhile the essential work had to be pushed for- 
ward. M. Richard pressed the Bishop of Quebec to bring confirma- 
tion to the faithful on Raisin River (Rivi@re-aux-Raisins), on which 
was settled a Canadian parish forming part of his vast territory. 
As this river discharges itself towards the head of lake Erie, four or 
five leagues from the entrance of the Strait (Detroit), it could be 
reached only after sailing four or five leagues in the middle of the 
lake, in wretched embarkations, which were unable to resist a gust 
of wind. It sometimes happens that travelers bound for that place 
spend several days stranded on the shore. When the mouth of the 
river has been reached, it must be navigated for several more leagues 
before attaining the parish. The return trip to Detroit is subject 
tc the same inconveniences. The Bishop was afraid of devoting 
to this expedition, in a diocese not belonging to him, the time he 
should devote preferably to his own, and to find himself, owing to 
the unexpected return of the Tecumseth,* obliged to undertake his 
return passage through the lakes, without having given the assistance 
of his ministrations either to the faithful at Malden, or to those of 
Trench River. He therefore decided not to go farther, and as cir- 
cumstances prevented him from starting, on the Tuesday, for 
Trench River, he left, that Tuesday, for Malden, with Messrs. Kelly, 
Marchand and Gauvreau, leaving at the presbytery of Sandwich M. 
Tabeau, who had arrived quite unexpectedly, on Tuesday, at 9 
o’clock in the evening. 

. . June 27. We left that place (Malden) towards 
noon " retuen to Sandwich in the same conveyances. We had 





*A vessel belonging to the Military authorities of Canada. 
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hardly arrived when we were obliged to cross over to Detroit to fill 
the engagement made with General McComb. The reception was 
as solemn as on the visit of the preceding Monday; he had even 
arranged that the staff would be more numerous. The colonel of one 
regiment, the commander of another, an adjutant-general, an 
‘ engineer, two aides-de-camp; such were the officers that surrounded 
him that day, all in blue full-dress, without facings, but with wide 
epaulets in silver for the aides-de-camp, in gold for the others, each 
of which could have made two for a British officer. There were 
also a few civilians at dinner, and some ladies, all belonging to the 
Major-General’s family. 

The reunion of these American officers was a matter of observa- 
tion for the subjects of Lower Canada. ‘To do them justice, it must 
be avowed that their manners compare very fairly with ours, and 
that those with whom we were assembled behaved with great pro- 
priety and seemed to do so without any effort. 

June 28. On the Friday the exercises of the mission began at 
Sandwich, and were continued until the Sunday morning, the day 
on which the Bishop of Quebec had engaged to cross over to Detroit, 
to give Confirmation to M. Richard’s parishioners, gathered in the 
Northeast chapel. The prelate and his suite went there for High 
Mass, after which 150 or 200 persons had the happiness of receiving 
that Sacrament. The inhabitants flattered themselves that the 
Bishop would cousider a petition presented by them, a few days 
beforehand, in which they accompanied with complaints against 
their pastor, their demand for the site of a church. He refused to 
answer their request, and declared publicly and most explicitly in 
their chapel, where they had assembled, that he would in nowise 
take cognizance of their discussion; that he was towards them as 
a stranger; that if he preached to them and administered to their 
youth the Sacrament of Confirmation, it was only in virtue of the 
faculties he had received from the Bishop of Bardstown, who was 
their chief pastor to the exclusion of any other, and who had received 
from God the power to govern the portion of the Catholic Church 
scattered over this territory. 

. July 8. Since the preceding winter it had been 
agreed between him (the Bishop of Quebec) and the Bishop of Bards- 
town to meet at Detroit. The time appointed was the end of June 
or the beginning of July. Before leaving Montreal, in the month of 
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May, the Bishop of Quebec learned that he would be deprived of 
that consolation, for already his brother-Bishop had made known to 
him the impossibility he was under of undertaking the voyage, 
owing to the unforeseen absence of one of his priests, who left him 
burdened with the care of ten different chapels, without counting 
the general affairs of his diocese. The persons whom he had requested 
M. Richard to send to meet him, had received counter-orders, and 
a letter the Bishop of Quebec received from him, at Detroit, plainly 
showed him that the arrangement had come to nought. In return, 
he there met the Anglican Bishop of Quebec (Lord Jacob Mountain) 
who was also visiting his flock, and had traveled there from Lachine 
in a bark canoe driven by a Canadian guide of Montreal and twelve 
young men from the parish of Sorel. The two prelates met several 
times at Sandwich, and later at Newark, with the marks, not of 
intimacy, but of mutual courteousness—which was their custom. 


July 27. During the voyage of the Bishop of Quebec, the mis- 
sionary of St. Regis* had prepared for Confirmation a certain num- 
ber of children, partly Indians, partly Canadians. Several of the 
latter being of the diocese of New York, whose bishop had not yet 
sent faculties to that of Quebec, it was neither permitted to the 
prelate to confirm them, nor to the missionary to absolve them, 
except in danger of death, a circumstance which had happened a 
few weeks previous in the case of a murderer executed at Ogdensburg, 
whom M. Marcou went to assist and prepare for the execution, 
there being for the culprit no means of obtaining a priest from the 
diocese to which he belongs. This most embarrassing obstacle for 
the missionary of St. Regis was removed two days later; for the 
Bishop of Quebec, on arriving at Montreal, found the letters of a 
vicar-general from his colleague of New York (Doctor John Con- 
nolly), and hastened to send to Abbé Marcou the authorization 
required to be able thenceforth to render himself useful to all the 
faithful of his neighborhood. The privation of faculties had reduced 
to fifty-seven the number of persons confirmed, on the 3uth, in that 
village. 





*In the State of New York. 





A VIRGINIA PRIEST OF 1687 PUBLICLY DECLARES IN 
COURT HIS APPOINTMENT TO SAY MASS. 


The Norfolk, Virginia, County records show that on September 
15th, 1687, Hugh Campbell appeared before the Justices and gave 
‘tinformation against one Edmonds, who pretends himself a Papist 
Priest and goeth by the name of Father Edmonds,” had lately 
married John Brockwell to Mary Bustian, widow. All three were 
ordered to appear at the next Court, and William Lester and his wife 
to give evidence against them. 

On November 16th, 1687, all appeared before the three Justices, 
one of whom was Patrick White. Father Edmonds appeared and 
‘‘owned that he married Brockwell and Bustian,” but produced a 
certificate from the Clerk of Elizabeth River parish that the banns 
were published there. The Court was not satisfied that Father 
Edmonds had the right to marry the couple, and so thought the case 
one for an ‘ecclesiastical court. They, therefore, referred the case to 
the Governor, and ordered Campbell and Father Edmonds to give 
security to appear before his Excellency. Father Edmonds refused 
to give the security. He was ordered to appear on the sixth day of 
the next General Court ‘‘or he will answer the contempt thereof.”’ 

The Priest, whose name is also given as Raymond—perhaps it 
was Edmond Raymond—‘‘did publiquely in Court declare that 
according to his Majesty’s [James II.] Proclamation for liberty of 
conscience that he intended the house of Mr. Charles Egerton, the 
house of Capt. Robert Jordan and the house of Henry Asdick to 
meet att and there celebrate the Mass and other Rights [rites?] of 
their Church.”—[William and Mary College Quarterly His. Papers, 
No. 1, July, 1892.] 

Who can tell more of this early Priest of Virginia, or of the 
Catholics named of Norfolk County. 


Andrew O’Brien, of General Washington’s Guard died in Phila- 
delphia, April 16th, 1824, Age 71. [Pa. im Rev. 11, p.129.] 
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HOW FALSE “HISTORY” IS MADE TO UPHOLD THE CLAIM 
THAT JOHN PAUL JONES WAS THE FATHER OR 
FOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


Correspondents of the Boston Transcript, Baltimore Sun, Chicago 
News, and perhaps other papers, relying on Buell’s Life of John Paul 
Jones, Founder of the American Navy, undertook to set forth correctly 
the ‘‘facts”” which prove ‘‘John Paul Jones the Founder of the 
American Navy.” The strangest thing about Jones’ career is the 
divergence of his biographers as to the facts of his life.. Let one 
amuse himself by getting the Lives of Jones and compare the recitals 
they give. He will have a pleasant hour and learn how History is 
written for the people. Then get the Journals of Congress as issued 
during the Revolutionary War, or the exact reproductions of the 
originals now being issued by the Government from the manuscripts 
in the Library of Congress. Let him try to find the ‘‘facts” given 
as the action of Congress, and he will find the ‘‘facts” have been 
made to order to fit Jones. 

Congress, on June 14th, 1775, did not appoint a committee 
‘‘to consider, inquire and report with respect to the organization of 
a naval force.” 

As no such committee was appointed, Jones could not, by such 
committee, have been requested to come from Virginia, appear 
before them, nor could he have appeared on July 18th before a 
committee Congress had not appointed, as indeed it had not, as early 
as June or July, 1775, even considered in any way any matter relating 
to armed vessels or a naval force. No member had even mentioned 
such a matter. Congress was then considering military measures 
and had, seemingly, enough to do with that. So Jones was not 
appointed by that committee on a commission to survey certain 
vessels with a view of purchasing them for a navy. No such com- 
mission was appointed. So neither Jones nor anyone else examined 
twenty vessels. 

Neither Jones nor anyone else bought the Alfred before the 
Rhode Island Resolutions were received by Congress. There was 
no vessel named the A/jred to examine or purchase. The ship called 
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the Black Prince was bought, and by the Marine Committee renamed 
the Alfred. But it could neither have been examined by Jones nor 
purchased by order of Congress before the Rhode Island Resolutions 
were passed, or even before they were presented to Congress, simply 
because when, on August 26th, 1775, the Rhode Island House of 
Delegates passed the resolution suggesting that the Congress of the 
Continent ‘‘equip an American fleet for the preservation of the lives, 
liberty and property of the good people of these Colonies,” the Black 
Prince was at London under command of Capt. John Barry. It was 
the largest ship in the Colonial merchant service, and Barry had, on 
June 7th, 1775, arrived at London with her. Not only was she not 
examined by Jones nor purchased by Congress prior to August 26th, 
when the Resolutions were passed, but this was not even true up to 
October 3d, 1775, when the Rhode Island Representations presented 
to Congress the Instructions of the House of Delegates. The Black 
Prince had not yet arrived ‘in Philadelphia. Barry sailed from 
London in September, and on October 13th, 1775, arrived in Phila- 
delphia. 

So all admirers of Paul Jones can see how right at the start of 
the recital of the career of Jones, ‘‘facts”” are made to order and 
contrary to the official records which are open to all. The day 
Captain John Barry arrived home—to Philadelphia—Congress 
appointed a committee, Duane, Langdon and Gadsden, to report 
the expense of fitting out two vessels to intercept stores designed 
for the British army at Boston. 

On October 30th the committee reported in favor of fitting out 
one vessel of 10 guns and one of 14 guns. 

That Report was the beginning of the Navy of the Colonies. 
There is not a line of official mention of Jones up to this time. That 
committee bought two vessels and fitted them out. The first pur- 
chased and fitted out was named the Lexington, after the first battle 
of the Revolution. It was mounted with 14 nine-pounders. Captain 
John Barry was appointed Captain. That was the first armed vessel 
of the Navy of the Colonies, or if the admirers of Jones wish to call 
it the American Navy, let it be that, then. Others, like Captain 
John Manly, and Jeremiah O’Brien, had acted on authority of their 
respective Colonies, or on their personal prowess in capturing British 
vessels. 
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These did not act under Continental authority, that is, under 
authority of the Congress of the Colonies. Remember that always. 
So Captain John Barry, who had sailed the finest ship of the commer- 
cial fleet of the Colonies, when it—the Black Prince—was taken and 
named, when ready, the Alfred, was appointed to the Lexington, the 
first armed cruiser of the Continental Navy, as its very title, the 
Lexington, ought to be sufficient evidence. The Reprisal, the 10-gun 
cruiser, was given to the command of Captain Wickes. These two 
vessels were the first armed cruisers under Continental authority. 
Where was Jones all this time? Not an official mention of him yet. 

On November 25th, Congress ordered that ‘‘No master or com- 
mander should cruize for or make prize of any vessel until he shall 
have obtained his commission from Congress.”’ So up to that time 
it seems no commissions had been issued. On November 28th 
Regulations for the Navy of the United Colonies were adopted by 
Congress. As yet you see only two vessels had been purchased and 
had commanders appointed—though not yet commissioned—as it 
was intended that authority and regulations should be first given 
and prescribed, and then commissions would be issued. 


THE NAVY OF THE UNITED COLONIES, AND BARRY, THE RANKING 
CAPTAIN. 

The Lexington, under Barry, and the Reprisal, under Wickes, at 
this date—November 25th—constituted the whole NAvy OF THE 
UNITED CoLoniges. And as yet there is no notice of Jones. On 
December 7th, 1775, an appointment as Captain of the Lexington 
was made to John Barry. On that very same day John Paul Jones 
was appointed a Lieutenant. His admirers seem not to know that 
but give December 22d as the date of his appointment, when that 
was the date the committee reported the appointments it had made. 
I wonder if it was intended that Jones should act as Lieutenant to 
either Barry or Wickes. There were no other Continental vessels 
than those they had been given command of.’ But perhaps not, as on 
December 11th, 1775, Congress appointed a committee of one from 
each Colony ‘‘to devise ways and means for furnishing these Colonies 
with a naval armament.”’ 

So you see Congress after having given attention to the Army, 
was now moving on ‘‘in the Navy way.”’ In two days—13th Decem- 
ber—the committee reported in favor of five ships of 32 guns each, 
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five of 28 guns, and three of 24 guns—or thirteen in all—thirteen 
vessels of war for thirteen Colonies. The next day—December 
14th—a committee was elected ‘‘for carrying into execution the 
resolutions of Congress for fitting out armed vessels.’’ The members 
chosen were Bartlett, Hancock, Hopkins, Duane, Lewis, Crane, 
R. Morris, Read, Chase, R. H. Lee, Hewes, Gadsden and Houston. 

Congress was moving onward, you see. But remember the 
Lexington and the Reprisal were already in commission when Congress 
took up the matter of ‘‘a naval armament,” though it had had such 
a force in contemplation no doubt when, on November 25th, it 
adopted Regulations for the Navy of the United Colonies. 

So all admirers, as well as the romancing historians, are shown 
that the committee on which Mr. Hewes, the alleged special friend 
and promoter of Jones, served was not elected by Congress until 
December 15th; that it was not this committee which delegated Jones 
to examine vessels, and that it is not in evidence that he examined 
any by his own will or anyone’s authority. It is preposterous to 
even imagine as a novel romance that any committee sent to Jones, 
a two years’ resident planter of Virginia, to come to Philadelphia 
and help found a navy or examine vessels, when such experienced 
shipping masters and naval experts as Captain John Barry and others 
were here, and more competent. 

Jones did not purchase the Alfred. He did not fit her for sea, 
and he did not expect to be her commander. He was not competent 
to be any of these, especially commander, and ‘‘he himself has said 
it.” Not only did ‘‘pull” not debar him from being appointed its 
Captain or Captain of any of the vessels, as Buell states, Jones 
makes the record himself, and I read it this day two weeks ago, in 
his own handwriting, in Vol. XI of his Papers, now in the Library of 
Congress. He expressly states that he was offered a Captaincy, but 
declined it, but took the Lieutenancy, as ‘‘I did not find myself 
perfect in the duties of first Lieutenant.’”’ How’s that for Modesty, 
as well as Fact? 

One of his biographers accuses Jones of vanity, but studying 
his career and examining his Papers, I am of the opinion that he was 
not vainglorious, but a brave, noble, modest fellow. I think better 
of him than any of his biographers make him appear with their 
romancing recitals. So Jones was not ‘‘disappointed when assigned 
to the Aljfred.’’ He took the position he did, though not believing 
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himself ‘‘perfect in its duties.” He meant business, and so was 
determined not to hazard his character or his command by taking 
a position as Captain when he doubted his abilities to do the duty 
of Lieutenant, but these he could learn without damage to himself 
or dishonor to his name. ; 

Noble fellow! 

On December 22d the committee reported to Congress the 
appointments made. Jones, nor anyone else, did not receive their 
commissions on that day—they had been appointed before that time. 
Jones says he was appointed on December 7th, yet his biographers 
put his appointment or his receiving his commission as December 22d, 
when that was simply the day the committee reported to Congress 
the names of those it had appointed. It had authority to fit out 
and do all necessary acts. 


NO PRESENTATION OF COMMISSION TO JONES AT INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


The commissions were dated December 22d, 1775, because only 
then, by Congress approving, did appointees become entitled to the 
positions of Captain or Lieutenants. So it is not true that Jones 
was ‘‘the first to receive his commission,” though he was the first to 
receive the first commission as Lieutenant—the first also on the list 
of Lieutenants reported by the committee. Nor is it true, as Buell 
says, that at noon, at Independence Hall, on December 22d, 1775, 
John Hancock, accompanied by many distinguished men, marched 
down to Chestnut street wharf, went on board the Alfred, and that 
John Hancock ordered Jones to hoist the first American flag ever 
shown on an American man-of-war—the Pine Tree and Rattlesnake 
flag. 

First, the commission was not presented that day—not even 
signed. Why should Hancock so honor a Lieutenant and ignore the 
Captains? Some of the great men who are said to have marched 
down to the wharf couldn’t have done so, unless, as Sir Boyle Roche 
puts it, ‘‘a man cannot be in two places at once, barring he is a bird.” 
So some of the few names of the ‘‘twenty-five or six” great men who 
are stated to have marched Philadelphia’s Chestnut street to the 
wharf couldn’t have done so, as they were not in Philadelphia. 
How could Charles Carroll of Carrollton, for instance, have done so, 
when he was at Chester Town, Md., acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee of five of the Council of Safety of Maryland, appointed Decem- 
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ber 13th, ‘‘to devise ways and means to promote the manufacture 
of saltpetre,” and on December 26th reporting a plan for a saltpetre 
mantifactory in every county and a general refinery for the purifica- 
tion of that made, and for the erection of a powder mill for making 
gunpowder? Charles wasn’t amusing himself tramping through 
December slush and mud when he had no business in Philadelphia, 
as he was not a member of the Congress of 1775, but had enough to 
do in Maryland getting ready the saltpetre to make powder. 

Let admirers of Jones amuse themselves, and they will find 
others of these twenty-five or six were not in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 22d. But that’s how popular history is written. 


THE HOISTING OF THE FLAG. 


Then Jones did not hoist the Pine Tree and Rattlesnake flag. 
There never was such a flag. There was a Pine Tree flag. There 
was another, the Rattlesnake flag. Not one flag, but two flags. 
One was white, the other was yellow. Philadelphia has the two flags 
among the Revolutionary relics in the Museum attached to Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Yet Jones’ admirers prattle about the Pine Tree and Rattlesnake 
flag being the American flag he hoisted. The biographers of Jones 
do not agree upon the time the flag was raised. You can take 
November 14th, 1775, December 3d, 1775, ‘‘latter part of December 
or early in January, 1776,” ‘‘January 14th, 1776,” and ‘‘when the 
Commander-in-Chief came on board.”” Others fear to name a time 
or date, but just say that he did this wonderful act of hoisting a flag 
that had no existence—the Pine Tree and Rattlesnake flag. Jones 
himself didn’t think the hoisting of ‘‘the flag of America” any more 
than ‘‘a light cireumstance.’”’ He didn’t hoist it by order of Hancock, 
Hopkins or Saltonstall, the Captain of the Alfred. The flag had to 
be hoisted in honor of the arrival of the Commander-in-Chief. A 
seaman might have been ordered to do it, but Jones says: ‘‘I chose 
to do it with my own hand,” as ‘‘it was my fortune as Senior of the 
first Lieutenants to hoist the flag of America the first time it was 
displayed. Though this was but a slight circumstance, yet I feel 
for its honor more than I think I should have done if it had not 
happened.” 

Just so. A fleet under Hopkins was being prepared for attacking 
the British—the first organized naval armament of the United 
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Colonies. The Commander-in-Chief was coming on board his flag- 
ship—the ship though having another as Captain, yet was to be the 
fleet ship. On January 1st Washington, at Cambridge, had hoisted 
the Union flag—the thirteen stripes with the English cross. That was 
‘“‘the American flag’ Jones, on January 14th, 1776, hoisted ‘‘with 
his own hands,” but not the first time it had been displayed, as he 
says, for Washington had run it up January 1st, but probably Jones 
meant the first time on the Delaware River or on a Continental vessel. 

That was the only ‘‘flag of America”’ then existing. It was the 
flag flying on February 17th, when the fleet sailed from Philadelphia. 

So even Jones’ biographers and admirers are far astray in 
relating about the Pine Tree and Rattlesnake flag, or even the 
Rattlesnake alone, though that was hoisted after the Union flag had 
been hoisted by Jones. 

Not Jones, nor anyone else, was, in 1783, talking about the 
Rattlesnake flag or any other as the flag of America. He meant, as 
was the fact, the Union flag, the flag of Washington, who had written 
General Stephen Moylan, of Philadelphia, his aide, then at Salem, 
Mass., as early as October, 1775, “to fix upon some particular flag 
and signal by which our vessels may know one another.’ So the 
Union flag came to be. That was the flag of Hopkins’ fleet. The 
Rattlesnake flag was Hopkins’ ensign or signal for the other vessels 
to indicate the whereabouts of the ship of the Commander-in-Chief. 
To-day it would be called the broad pennant. 

That’s all there is about this ‘‘slight circumstance”’ of the flag 
hoisting. Yet biographers and admirers neither know the kind of 
flag nor the time of its hoisting. The people cheer wildly, though 
they don’t know the facts. 

Nor was Jones the first to capture an armed British vessel. 
Remember he was Lieutenant, and seconds in command don’t get 
credit when the Captain is on board—and there were two Captains 
on the Alfred. Jones didn’t get command of a vessel until May roth, 
1776, when Hopkins appointed Jones to the Providence by relieving 
its Captain of the command for the good of the service. 


JONES NOT IN HIGH FAVOR IN AMERICA. 


Jones wasn’t thought of so highly by the Continental authorities 
as one would imagine from the plaudits his name now evokes. That 
may be retributive justice which ever vindicates the right doer. 
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He himself records it that ‘‘When the America was taken from 
me I was deprived of my tenth command. Will posterity believe 
me that out of this number the sloop of war the Ranger was the best 
I was ever enabled by my country to bring into actual service.” 

He underscores my country, Do Americans know that the fame 
he has is mostly owing to the battle of his ship the Bonne Homme 
Richard with the Serepis, and that his vessel and all of his fleet, 
except the Alliance, were French vessels fitted out by the French 
King—that the expedition was really a French enterprise to help 
America? 

Yet admirers prattle about the Bonne Homme Richard as a 
Philadelphia vessel named after Ben Franklin. It was the old 
French ship the Duras, with its name changed as a compliment to 
Franklin, then Ambassador at the French Court. 

There are other points which might receive attention and have 
their falsity shown. Not by right, merit or courtesy is Jones entitled 
to be called THE FATHER OF THE NAvy or THE FOUNDER OF THE 
Navy. 


THE FATHER OR FOUNDER. 


The first to whom it was applied was to Captain John Barry.. 
To him it of right belongs by merit and services. 

He was appointed to the Lexington, the first armed cruiser 
fitted out by the Congress of the Continent—named after the first 
battlefield—the first to bring a British armed vessel to Philadelphia, 
where Congress was assembled, and so rejoiced even John Adams, 
who wrote: ‘‘Now we begin to make a show in the Navy way.” 
During the war Barry was on active duty all the time, always engaged ; 
when not fighting on sea he did so on land, as during the Trenton 
campaign. He commanded the Alliance, the largest and finest 
vessel in the Navy of the Continent. He commanded at the begin- 
ning. He fought the last naval battle of the Revolution, with the 
Sybille, on March 1oth, 1783. He commanded the whole Navy of 
the Colonies at end of the war. He commanded the last ship— 
the Alliance—owned by the Continent, and held command until she 
was sold. 

When the new Navy was founded, in 1794, under Washington, 
Barry was the connecting link from the Navy of the United Colonies 
to that of the Navy of the United States. He was appointed Captain 
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No. 1—Senior Captain. He superintended the building of the 
frigate the United States, the first war vessel of the Navy of our 
country as we now have it organized; he was the ranking Captain 
during war with France, and the Commodore of the fleet operating 
in West Indies. Under him not only in his fleet, but under his 
immediate command, were trained many of those who became 
famous in our naval history during the War of 1812, such as Decatur, 
Stewart, Dale, Somers and others. 


THE FIRST RECORD IS BARRY. 
The very first entry in the first book of record of the Navy 
Department is a record of the delivery to Captain John Barry of 
his commission, signed by President Washington, February 22d, 1797. 
That was the birthday gift of the Father of his Country to the 


Father of the Navy of our Country. 
So from October, 1775, to the last naval battle of the Revolution, 


to the last day the United Colonies poessessed a ship flying the Stars 
and Stripes, John Barry was always on duty. From the first day 
the Navy of the United States began, in 1794, by his appointment 
as Senior Commander to the day of his death, September 13th, 1803, 
Commodore John Barry was always on duty at the head of the Navy 
of the United States, as he had been the first and last of the Navy of 
the United Colonies. John Paul Jones has no such record—he had 
no such steady adherence even to Liberty, as after the Revolutionary 
War he entered the service of Russia, a despotism. 

_ Barry remained faithful to death. All the important special 
naval services during the Revolution were entrusted to Barry—con- 
veying Laurens.and Lafayette to France, carrying specie from that 
country and from Havana, fighting and winning battles and doing 
duty often under orders to ‘‘take no prizes,’’ as the missions he had 
to carry out were more important than battles won or prizes captured. 

Jones and Barry were firm friends. 

Jones, in his recital, after the war, of the way he had been 
treated in being outranked by others less worthy and not so early 
in service, never claimed that a higher rank than Rear Admiral 
should have been given him, while Captain James Nicholson, whose 
commission dated from October roth, 1776, and was the first on the 
list and Jones the eighteenth, declared, in June, 1781, that Barry 
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had acquitted himself so well Congress could not do less than make 
an Admiral of him. 

So Barry, and not Jones, was during the Revolutionary War 
considered the foremost naval character, and as the head of the 
Navy at the close of the war as well as at the beginning of the trouble 
with the Algerines and the formation of the Navy in 1794. 

Jones received very little consideration. He complained of it. 
He never did any really great services in an American ship save the 
few months he had the Ranger. His noteworthy services were in the 
Bonne Homme Richard and the Alert, both French vessels fitted out 
by French king to carry out the ‘‘plan of annoyance”’ of the French 
Minister of Marine to harrass British commerce. 

No one so well fitted for boldness even to audacity or rashness 
than Jones could have been selected. That he was called ‘‘Pirate” 
by the British best aptly conveys an idea of how successful he was 
in bringing consternation and loss to ‘‘Shameless England,” or the 
‘*Dark Minded Nation,” as he called her. 

It was this quality, it would appear, that made him be so often 
set aside or relieved of his ten commands, as he tells. Congress 
seemed afraid to trust him, but the King of France gave him a chance. 

The qualities which were not so highly regarded then were those 
the people have since his death loved him for and made him such a 
popular character. , ‘ 

Let him be honored, but do not assign him a position he never 
held nor aspired to, nor was worthy of, nor capable of filling, as he 
himself records. Do not manufacture facts to give him an impor- 
tance he never had. 

Barry fought as an American—always as an American. Jones 
wrote Lady Selkirk, ‘‘I am not in arms as an American. I profess 
myself a citizen of the world, totally unfettered by the little mean 
distinctions of climate or of country which diminish the benevolence 
of the heart and sets bounds to philanthropy.” 

Let us honor him for all he did to make England howl and roar 
and squeal. He never claimed anything that did not proceed from 
his appointment as first on the list of Lieutenants reported by the 
Marine Committee to Congress on December 22d, 1775, in conse- 
quence of his appointment on December 7th, when Barry was 
appointed Captain and put on in independent service. 
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But Jones in no manner equals Barry in length of service nor 
even in fidelity to America. The truth about Jones is his noblest 
memorial. Barry’s position as FATHER OF THE Navy stands 
impregnable. 

MarTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Philadelphia, May 16th, 1905. 


BARRY AND NOT JONES “THE FATHER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY.” 


The Ledger, April 24th, contained this: 
To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

The Select Council of the city of Philadelphia may rightly ask 
for the body of John Paul Jones, but it should not adopt untrue 
historical Statements. 

First. The United States Navy did not originate in Revolu- 
tionary times. It began in 1794, when, during Washington’s admin- 
istration, the Congress of the United States passed the act estab- 
lishing the Navy, and ordering frigates to be built. Then the Navy 
of the United States, as we now have it, began. 

Second. Jones did not receive either his commission or ‘‘his 
flag” from the city of Philadelphia. His commission as lieutenant 
was issued by the Marine Committee of the Continental Congress. 
- It was not presented to him at the Independence Hall by John Han- 
cock, President of Congress. 

Third. Jones cannot with any show of truth be called ‘‘the 
father of the American Navy,” when that Navy, as we know it, did 
not begin until 1794, when Captain John Barry, who commanded 
the whole naval force at the end of the Revolutionary War, was, by 
President Washington, appointed the Senior Captain of the new 
Navy. He superintended the building of the frigate United States, 
the first vessel of the American Navy, and personally commanded 
that frigate during the war with France. 

Even if Jones’ admirers claim that the Navy of the Colonies 
was the American Navy, how can Jones, who was appointed a Lieu- 
tenant, be called ‘“‘Father” beyond several others who were Captains, 
and so outranked and commanded him? Hopkins was Jones’ first 
superior officer, and gave him orders. It was a long time before 
Jones had any self-authority in the command of vessels. Howcan 
“Father” be rightly applied to him, even in connection with the 
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navy of the Revolutionary War, when John Barry, a Philadelphian 
who had commanded the Black Prince, the largest ship in the com- 
merce of the Colonies prior to the beginning of the Revolutionary 
War, was, when he hastened from London on learning that war was 
imminent, appointed by the Marine Committee of the Congress of 
the Colonies Captain of the Lexington, the first armed cruiser of the 
naval force of the Colonies, the first ready for sea, says Cooper, in his 
‘*History of the Navy;’’ the first to capture, under congressional 
authority, a British vessel, the Edward, and to bring her as the first 
prize brought to Philadelphia; the first offering to Congress by the 
naval force it had ordered to be organized? 


Surely Barry was at the beginning far ahead of Jones, a Lieu- 
tenant, then on the Alfred, under orders of Captain Hopkins and 
utterly unknown to the people, while all Philadelphia knew Barry. 
The then little city went wild over his capture of the Edward, as it 
filled the hearts of the patriots with joy and made the members of the 
Congress happy. John Adams was delighted and wrote: ‘‘We begin 
to make some show in the Navy way.” 

Ought not the man who did the beginning “in the Navy way” 
be. considéred now, as he was then, the ‘‘Father of the American 
Navy?” That was the very title given him after his death by 
Mr. Dennie, editor of the Portfolio, in publishing a sketch of 
Barry’s career in July, 1813. So Barry was the first naval officer 
of the Revolutionary Navy to whom the title was applied. He made 
the first capture under United States authority. He fought the last 
naval battle of the Revolution on March roth, 1783, when, by order 
of Congress, he was bringing specie from Havana. He was attacked 
by the Sybille, a British frigate. He was then, and long before, the 
senior commander of the naval forces of the Colonies. He had 
command of all the vessels of war while Washington commanded 
the Army. Surely, he and not Jones was the important one at the 
beginning of and at the end of the Revolutionary War. If anyone 
is more entitled to be called Father surely it is John Barry. Even 
considering the Navy of the United States founded by Congress in 
1794, surely Barry, whom Washington had known during the Revo- 
lution and so named him the first officer of the ‘‘infant navy,’’ as it 
was spoken of in 1794, who built the first frigate, commanded her in 
the first war of the new nation and under whom were trained many 
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of the naval celebrities, such as Stewart, Dale, Somers and others 
who became famous in later years. 

Where was Jones all this time? Barry was always on duty, 
remained in this country and was faithful unto death; Jones aban- 
doned the country he had well served and became an adventurer 
in other lands. Now he gets credit for acts he never performed and 
for services which were given by Barry. His admirers now rob 
Barry to honor Jones. They shall not do it without a protest from 

MarRTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Philadelphia, April 21, 1905. 


Captain Richard Somers Hayes, a grandnephew of Commander 
Barry, died in New York City last March. His sister is the wife of 
Captain John S. Barnes, U. S. N., who gave me the use of the Com- 
modore’s papers which I so freely used in book. Captain Hayes 
bequeathed to Mrs. Barnes and the children of his sister, Mrs. 
Howard C. Phillips, a number of articles of historical interest 
and value. Among them are a pair of brass boarding pistols, 
altered to percussion cap, ‘‘given to my granduncle, Commodore 
Barry, by John Paul Jones; a miniature and frame of my 
grandfather, Commodore Bainbridge; a replica of silver urn pre- 
sented by the citizens of Philadelphia to Commodore Bainbridge; 
a silver pitcher presented by the citizens of Philadelphia to Com- 
modore Bainbridge; a gold snuffbox presented by the citizens of 
New York to Commodore Bainbridge; a sword case and knot sur- 
rendered to Commodore Bainbridge in the action with the Java in 
1812; a sword belt worn by Commodore Bainbridge; a gilt scabbard 
and chain which formerly belonged to Commodore Barry; a case and 
set of knives given to Commodore Barry by the Marquis La Fayette 
and a sword can which belonged to my uncle, William Bainbridge, 
by my grandfather; a Cincinnati Society badge.”’ 

The American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, has, 
on deposit, by the Editor THE RESEARCHES, the card table and 
soup tureen of Commodore Barry. The tureen belonged to Mary, 
his first wife, who died February 29, 1771. Commodore Barry 
gave it and the table to Richard Dugan, of the firm of Savage & 
Dugan, who gave to his sister, Sarah Dugan. She gave to Mrs. 
Mary Ann I%igan Thunder. She to Mrs. Elizabeth Griffin, at 
whose death they descended to her son, Martin I. J. Griffin, who 
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deposited the articles with the Society, the ownership still remain- 
ing his. 

So much is given in THE RESEARCHES about Barry and Jones 
in order that PATRONS may have material tocombat the claim nowso 
vigorously made, that Jones was Father of the Navy. There is a 
heap more available to prove Barry’s position as the most important 
and reliable naval officer of the Revolution. 


‘The small frame church on the road from Mercer to Greenville, 
three miles from Mercer [Pa.], was dedicated on Thursday 30th 
July 1840 under the invocation of St Raphael by Bishop Kenrick 
assisted by Rev. Edw F Gartland of Pittsburgh. 14 confirmed 
and 42 received communion.—[Herald, August 27th, 1840.] 


On October 4th 1770 the ship Don Carlos of 100 tons was regis- 
tered at Philadelphia. It was commanded by Terence Connor; 
owned by Eduard Forrest, a British subject residing at Lisbon, John 
and David Moylan, of Cork, and Stephen Moylan, of Philadelphia. 
It was a British built vessel, rebuilt in Cork.—[Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine, July, 1904, p. 349.] 


In The Catholic Herald, of Philadelphia, September and October, 
1834, is ‘‘Address to the Public on Religious Intolerance and Perse- 
cution,”’ signed ‘‘A Catholic Layman” and dated ‘‘Philadelphia.” As 
that was the signature of Mathew Carey during the Conwell-Hogan- 
Harold controversy and dissension it is probable he also was the 
writer of the address, especially as the style is that of the veteran 
Catholic and publicist. 


Thomas Jefferson wrote to Mathew Carey, November 11th, 1816, 
in which he said: 

‘‘On the dogmas of religion as distinguished from moral prin- 
ciples—all mankind, from the beginning of the world to this day, 
have been quarreling, fighting, burning and torturing one another, 
for abstractions unintelligible to themselves and to all others, and 
absolutely beyond the comprehension of the human mind. Were I 
to enter on that arena I should only add an unit to the number of 
Bedlamites.”—[Writings of Jefferson, Ford Ed. x, p. 67.] 
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REPORTS OF BISHOP LYNCH OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, COMMISSIONER OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES TO THE HOLY SEE. 


RELATES THE “SYMPATHY”? OF ARCHBISHOP CONNELLY AND OTHERS 
OF HALIFAX—OF THE CONDITION OF IRELAND AND ITS GREAT 
IMMIGRATION—NO TRACE OF FEDERAL RECRUITING AGENTS 
—INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


. a 


During a recent visit to Washington seeking historical docu- 
ments, the letters of Bishop Lynch, of Charleston, S. C., herewith 
given, were found in the Miscellaneous Division of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. Dispatch No. 1, from St. Georges, Bermuda, has not 
been found, nor the ‘‘Instructions from Rome” to Bishop Lynch. 


MONTGOMERY SPRINGS, VA., 
General Hospital, 
3 March, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, 
Sec. of State. 
Sir: 

The proposition which you made to me, that I should go to Rome 
as Commissioner of the Confederate States to the Holy See, has 
demanded my most serious consideration. 

After mature reflection, I conceive it to be my duty to accede 
to the desire of the Government, and to accept the position. 

I do it with the understanding that I will not be required to 
prolong my stay in Europe beyond six months; and in case, which 
I do not now anticipate, urgent reasons should require it, the Govern- 
ment will consent to my return at an earlier period. 

In accepting this position, I yield my personal feelings to a sense 
of duty. Should it appear to you that the public interests will be 
as well or better served by the appointment of another, it will give 
me personally much pleasure to be relieved of a duty which I feel to 
be very responsible, and for which no previous training has prepared 
me. 
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I will require three weeks to arrange my ecclesiastical and per- 
sonal affairs in view of an absence which may possibly be very pro- 
tracted. I will lose no time and shall endeavor to be ready to start 
by the end of this month. Next week I hope to be in Richmond, 
when I will do myself the honour of paying my respects in person. 

I remain, Sir, with great respect, 
Your Obt humble Servant 
P. N. Lynew D.D. 
Bishop of Charleston. 


CHARLESTON, S.C., 25th March, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, 
Sec. of State. 
Sir: 

Since my return to Charleston, I have devoted my time to the 
task of such arrangements as are required by my approaching 
departure—a task which the recent Acts of Congress on the cur- 
rency and the taxes have rendered onerous and puzzling. Still I 
anticipate that I will be in Richmond on the day indicated by you— 
April 5th—perhaps on the 4th. 

Genl Wise has written to me on the subject of Mr. W. C. Chap- 
man going out as Secretary, and the Young Gentleman has called 
on me on the same. 

I explained my own purposes.—I intended, unless otherwise 
instructed, to procure a Secretary in Europe—a person of standing, 
and who could write Italian and French well. 

Mr. Chapman explains that what he desires is the Secretaryship 
during the trip to Rome, leaving me as free to choose Another Secre- 
tary there, as if this appointment were not made. 

In this view, his appointment would be perfectly agreeable to 
me, and I stated so much to Genl Wise, and left it to him and 
Mr. Chapman to arrange the matter with you. 

The suite of a Bishop travelling consists properly of two persons, 
a chaplain and a servant. I have chosen the first, a Rev. Mr. Renouf, 
a French clergyman, who will accompany me. I have not selected 
a body servant, and may not doso. But I presume there will be no 
difficulty in allowing both a passage in the same vessel, I go on, to 
Bermuda. 
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I have also written to Hon. S. R. Mallory, asking the privilege 
of taking out five bales of cotton, in the same vessel, with a view of 
covering some personal expenses, or to meet any emergency that 
may arise. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, 

Your Obt Servant 
P. N. Lyncu D.D. 
» < 


PaRIs, June 20, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State. 
Sir; 

In my Dispatch (No. 1) from St. Georges, Bermuda, dated 
April 16, and sent in duplicate, I informed you of my safe arrival in 
that port, of my very kind reception by Major Norman Walker, 
Confederate Agent there, and of my intention to start by the next 
steamer, for Halifax, N. S. 

In fact, I left Bermuda, on the evening of the 17th in the B. 
Mail Steamer Alpha, and reached Halifax on the evening of the 21st, 
and learned that the Cunard Steamer from Boston to Liverpool was 
not expected to call for passengers at Halifax for a week to come. 

My stay in Halifax was made exceedingly agreeable. I can only 
add my statement to the many which you have already received, of 
the deep interest which the inhabitants take in our affairs, and their 
earnest wishes for our success. They omit no occasion of expressing 
and of acting on their sympathy. I was the guest of his Grace, Most 
Rev. Dr. Connelly, Catholic Archbishop. The Chief Justice, the 
Attorney General, several members of the Assembly then in session,. 
and many of the prominent citizens called to pay their respects, and 
I was invited to a complimentary dinner given me by the Halifax 
Club. 

The Acting Governor General Doyle, on whom I called with His. 
Grace the Archbishop, and who was very cordial, spoke to me at 
length of his course in the matter of the then recent capture of the 
Chesapeake by the Ella and Annie of the Federal Navy, in Sambro 
Bay, and of his requiring the surrender of the captured prisoners to- 
the British Authorities. He said he was in the happy position of 
having received the approval of all parties concerned. His own Gov- 
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ernment had fully sanctioned his action. This was exceedingly 
gratifying to him as an officer. The Federal Government at Washing- 
ton had conveyed to him their satisfaction at his course. This was a 
mystery which he did not precisely understand, for he had looked 
for some remonstrances from them, on what appeared to him a very 
peremptory course, though under the circumstances, the only honor- 
able one open to him. From the tone of the papers, and the assur- 
ances of gentlemen with whom he had spoken, he was sure the Con- 
federate government was also satisfied with his action, the results 
of which, as far as it had any, were in our favor. In making this 
statement, General Doyle was not aware of my official position. I 
believe he had said the same, perhaps more fully, to Mr. Holcombe, 
who had come from Virginia to defend the prisoners, and I presume 
you were at once informed of it: 

Among our friends in Halifax, next after the Archbishop, the 
most active and the most influential is, I think, Dr. Almon, whose 
son is an Assistant Surgeon in the Confederate Army. He had gone 
so far as to render himself liable to a prosecution; and at the time I 
saw him was under bail to appear at the next sessions. Such, 
however, was his standing, and so great the sympathy for the South, 
that it was thought the prosecution would come to nothing. 

On the 29th of April, I left Halifax in the Asia; and on the 8th 
of May, I landed in Queenstown. I was soon made aware of the 
rapidly increasing tide of emigration to the United States, and 
thought it proper to examine the subject attentively and to see if 
anything could be done to arrest or to diminish it. 

I accordingly put myself in communication with several Bishops 
and Clergymen and conversed with them freely on the subject. I 
also made a short tour into the.interior that I might see the people 
at home and judge from my own observation of their actual state 
and learn from their own lips, their motives and feelings. I also 
saw Rev. Mr. O’Bannon in Dublin, and Lieut. I. L. Capston in Cork. 
Both seemed to have been working earnestly in the matter and were 
able to give me important details and valuable information. I was 
much aided in my intercourse with the Clergy on this subject, by 
the timely appearance in the papers of a strong letter from Bishop 
Lynch of Toronto, Canada, to the Irish Bishops, deprecating this 
wholesale emigration on religious and moral grounds. I found the 
clergy, to a man, opposed to what they characterize as an insane 
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phrenzy. They are using all their power to withstand it. But I 
fear the torrent is, for the present at least, too strong even for them. 

The reasons of this Exodus are very clear. The immediate one 
seems to be this. The greater portion of the tilled and the waste 
lands, belongs to proprietors, who reside abroad, and frequently live 
up to, if not beyond their income. They consequently exact from 
their tenants the very highest amount of rent, which a farmer, 
naturally attached to the house and fields his family have lived in 
and cultivated for centuries, can be induced to promise. This is 
usually an amount, which he cannot pay, except when the year’s 
harvest is good; and then, only by stinting his family in every way, 
and denying them many comforts which in America we are accus- 
tomed to look on almost as necessaries of life. The wife of an indus- 
trious farmer told me, that she sent to market every year butter to 
the value of over twenty pounds Sterling; but could not afford to 
put it on her own table five times a year. 

It is calculated that by this system of Absenteeism as it is 
termed, Ireland loses every year over thirty millions of dollars, for 
which she receives no return. In consequence, waste lands are not 
reclaimed; on the contrary they are increasing. The tenants make 
scarcely any improvements, and studiously avoid any exterior show 
of comfort. The first would be an outlay for the benefit of the 
Landlord, for which a tenant would generally look in vain for any 
adequate, often for any, compensation. Perhaps he might not even 
have the use of it. For he is a tenant-at-will and may be dispossessed 
next year, if he will not pay a higher rent. The second would be an 
evidence that he can afford to pay more for his farm, and a higher 
rent would be surely exacted. If a farmer is able to save a few 
guineas, he conceals the fact; hides them away and dresses perhaps 
more poorly than ever. They have an instinctive dread of the 
Landlord and his Agents, such as one might find among the helpless 
victims of a rapacious cadi in a Turkish village, who seek protection 
against the spoiler in the garb of abject poverty. 

For the last four years, the seasons have been unfavourable, and 
the crops scanty and of bad quality. Hence the tenant farmers have 
been graduallyfsinking more and more deeply in debt, until at length 
they are in despair, and are quitting the country in crowds, some to 
Australia, some to South America, some to Canada, but the greater 
portion to the United States. 

















This movement is further aided by the action of another class— 
those of the proprietors and wealthier farmers, who after the late 
bad crops, seem to think the climate of Ireland has undergone some 
material change and that henceforth grazing will be more profitable 
than tillage. The poorest class, of course very numerous, was hereto- 
fore accustomed to eke out the little they made on their farms of a 
few acres, by their earnings, as labourers in harvest or spring, on 
the farms of their wealthier neighbours. They now find the demand 
for this labour far less and rapidly diminishing and they say, that 
go where they may, they cannot be worse off than they now are. 
On the other hand, the graziers are by no means reluctant to obtain 
possession of these holdings, in order to convert them into meadows 
and paddocks. 

The reason so many go to the United States is also very clear. 
Most of the emigrants are of themselves utterly unable to pay their 
passage. They receive letters from their friends and relatives 
already in the United States, enclosing passage tickets, or funds to 
pay their passage, accompanied with pressing invitations to come, 
and assurances that they will find ready and remunerative employ- 
ment on farms, or perhaps places waiting for them. Though I heard 
many strong though vague statements to that effect, I did not myself 
come on the trace of any agent of the United States in Ireland. But 
several of the more intelligent clergymen seemed to think there 
was a concert between the members of the Feenian Brotherhood 
in the United States, and their fellow members in Ireland. The 
former can be easily acted on by the government and politicians of 
the United States who can thus attain their purposes more safely 
and more effectually than could be done by the employment of direct 
emissaries. The Feenian newspapers however deny this, and oppose 
the emigration. 

In the mean time the Catholic Clergy acting on religious and 
moral grounds, and also because they are naturally unwilling to see 
their flocks dwindling away, oppose this exodus strongly. When 
they cannot withstand it, they fail not to warn the emigrants of the 
dangers and snares they will encounter on their arrival. These on 
their part, are determined, at least now as they start, to stand 
firmly on their guard. They declare that they go to seek honest 
work and are firmly resolved not to become soldiers. In their own 
words, if they were willing to take blood-money, they could at once 
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enter the British Army. It is a fact stated by the English Govern- 
ment, that recruits are so scarce in Ireland, that several Irish Regi- 
ments are being denationalized, and are now being filled up in 
England. 

It is however to be feared that this resolution may too often be 
broken. And that, if the war lasts long, too many of these emigrants 
will ultimately be found, by draft or otherwise, in the Federal ranks. 

On the 24th of May, I crossed over to Liverpool; and after 
making the proper pecuniary arrangements with Messrs. Frazer, 
Trenholm and Co. touching my salary, I passed on to London where 
I stopped for several days. 

I called on His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, with whom I 
dined,—on several of the Catholic Clergy,—met several members of 
Parliament, and of course both in Liverpool and in London saw the 
chief agents and friends of the Confederacy. 

I heard everywhere expressions of admiration for our valour, 
and of sympathy for our cause. But it seemed to me, that all minds 
were so engrossed by the Danish Difficulties, in which England might 
very soon be involved, that American affairs were entitled to only a 
complimentary notice. It also seemed to me, that it would require 
weeks for me (to) enter a circle where anything I would say could 
have any rea! weight. Moreover Mr. Spence, Mr. Hotze, and our 
other friends in England seemed to be so active, to know so well 
what they were aiming at, and how it was best to proceed, that I 
felt that I a stranger could scarcely be of any assistance, and I con- 
cluded to go on to Paris, which city I reached on the 4th instant. 

Immediately on my arrival I called on His Excellency Monsignor 
Flavio Chigi, Apostolic Nunzio at Paris, and on the Archbishop of 
the City. With the former, whom I have seen very frequently since, 
my relations have been very intimate and friendly. He seemed 
well pleased with my coming and has written to Cardinal Antonelli, 
announcing my early arrival in Rome. I expressed to him my 
desire of having an Audience with the Emperor. He offered to ask 
one for me, but stated that as the Imperial Family was at Fontaine- 
bleau, it might be attended with some delay, perhaps with some 
difficulty; and enquired if I wished a private interview. I replied 
that I much desired an opportunity of freely and frankly speaking to 
the Emperor. He said he would take the necessary steps, and had 
no doubt it could be arranged. 
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Some days after, I received a note from the Nunzio saying that 
M. Droyn de Lhuys, Minister for Foreign Affairs was desirous of 
knowing me;—and appointing Monday 13th, at 1 P. M. as a con- 
venient time for calling on him. At the appointed time I called on 
the Nunzio, and we drove together in his carriage to the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres. While we were waiting in the minister’s 
antechamber, Lord Cowley entered. The Nunzio introduced me, 
and we fell into conversation on the American war. Nothing 
remarkable was said, save my correction of an idea, his Lordship 
had, that Sherman’s advance against Johnston, was somehow a 
cooperation with Grant’s movements on Richmond. He was sur- 
prised to learn that Sherman’s Army was over six hundred miles 
distant from that of Genl Grant. He had thought them sufficiently 
near to cooperate, which under the circumstances was certainly out 
of the question. 

The Nunzio and myself soon entered the cabinet of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, and I was introduced. As both speak English very well, 
the conversation was continued in that language. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys first remarked that I had come from a country in a very sad 
state. I replied that it was true that we felt the war, but that I 
had left all filled with hopes and with confidence. He said that the 
latest accounts seemed to indicate success on the part of the Con- 
federates. I replied that it was quite clear to me, such was the case; 
that Genl Mosby under General Lee having destroyed the bridges 
and railroads in the rear of the Federal Army, Grant had been obliged 
to move his Army to the northeast of Richmond, in order to establish 
new lines of communication and supplies, by the rivers of the Pen- 
insula; and now stood with his left in almost the identical position 
occupied by McClellan’s right, two years ago; that this was the side 
of Richmond best prepared for defence by manifold lines of fortifica- 
tions, and that I anticipated that in two or three weeks, we would 
hear of his discomfiture and retreat. And with that, I hoped the 
war, at least on a grand scale, would terminate. He said, that long 
ago, the French Government was disposed to intervene, and propose 
terms of peace. Unwilling to act alone, it had proposed a concert 
of action in the matter to the English Government. But the pro- 
posal was not accepted. The French Government was still of the same 
mind, and officiously informed the English Government to that effect. 
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I replied that I thought the time had come or would soon 
arrive, when in the interests of Religion, and of Humanity, something 
should be done by those who had the ability to put a stop to a war, 
the only aim and principle of which was at present, on the part of 
the North, the gratification of their hatred; and which can have no 
other result than the death of hundreds and thousands on the battle- 
fields or in the hospitals. If the Northern Government should suc- 
ceed in conquering the South, which I thought out of the question, 
the result would be a confiscation of the property of every one in the 
South, in order to pay in some degree the expenses of the war and to 
gratify the rapacity of men who especially in the matter of. money 
are without principle. No man at the South who could leave, would 
consent to live under their rule, and there would be an exodus like 
that of the Circassians from the rule of the Russians in their country. 
But in point of fact they could not subjugate us. The war was 
continued in a spirit of hatred and could only produce loss of life 
and destruction of property. Religion and Humanity alike called 
for its termination. 

He said that at the beginning of the War, the subject of Slavery 
was identified in the minds of men, with the cause of the South, and 
on that account the French nation felt opposed to us. But our 
gallant course in the War, had had the influence of winning them 
all to our side. That the Government had proposed to the English 
and the Russian Governments to interfere and to propose terms of 
a settlement, and if necessary to impose them. But found those 
governments unwilling to cooperate. France did not think proper 
to assume the responsibility of acting alone. 

I did not understand the term ‘‘impose”’ as intended to express 
a substantial and distinct point in the formal proposal made. I 
thought he only meant to express his own conception of what would 
under certain circumstances be the course of proceeding. 

The minister then went on to say, that he was not in the govern- 
ment when the blockade was recognized. If he had been, he would 
not have been so ready to admit it. He had lists of vessels that had 
passed in and out, some of them many times. The traditions of 
France were all against recognizing a paper blockade. But it had 
been done. 

Here during a slight pause, His Excellency the Nunzio mentioned 
the official character of my journey to Rome. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
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expressed his pleasure, and offered to mention it to the French 
Minister at Rome, that when I arrived he might extend to me the 
courtesies that would be proper. Of course I expressed my thanks. 
The Nunzio likewise asked for me an Audience of the Emperor, which 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys promised to ask at once by telegraph, either for 
the next day when the Emperor was to come to theCity for a meeting 
of some council, or as soon after as it could be granted. 

We rose to leave. But before we left, he said: “I wish your 
Alabamas and Floridas that have so brilliant reputation on one side 
and so bad a one on the other, would not come so very frequently to 
our ports. Once in a while is very well. But to come so frequently 
is embarrassing and might lead to an express prohibition. It may 
be said: Either, they are debarred from the ports of other nations, 
and then they should not be allowed in French ports; or, they can 
go to the ports of other nations; then their always coming to French 
ports looks like the result of a special agreement. I would like 
Mr. Slidell to know this.” I said I would convey his Excellency’s 
statement to Mr. Slidell; for which he thanked me, and added, the 
Alabama has come, and I may have Mr. Dayton down on me in a 
few days, with embarrassing questions. I said that as a Bishop I 
was not at all acquainted with the laws of maritime warfare. But 
that in the Confederacy France was looked on as a nation that 
respected her ideas of right—that in England the Courts had pro- 
nounced decisions in our favour; but the personnel of the Government 
being opposed to us, practically set them aside. The Confederates 
felt assured that in France they would always meet with kindness 
and justice, and that explained, perhaps, why they liked to come to 
France. He replied that he felt flattered; but for all that, it was to 
the Government an embarrassing course. 

We then retired. That evening I communicated to Mr. Slidell 
the statement of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

The same evening, the Nunzio sent to me a note he had received 
from the Minister, stating that the Emperor would receive me the 
next day at 10 A. M., and requesting him to notify me. 


Accordingly at the appointed hour I went to the Tuilleries, 
robed as a Bishop. Being a little early, I was detained in the first 
Antechamber, for which an usher apologized, on the ground that the 
apartments were not yet in order. In a quarter of an hour I was 
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conducted to the immediate antechamber of the Emperor’s Cabinet, 
and soon after was ushered into his presence. 

He came forward to meet me, saluted me first in French and 
then in English, asked me to be seated, and then commenced to 
speak of the brilliant defence of Charleston, and its future prospects. 
I said that the day before my departure Genl Beauregard had told 
me he considered Charleston now perfectly safe against any attack 
from the front. He spoke of Fort Sumter, the present state of which 
I explained to kim. Of the blockade which is so often broken, my 
coming through being an instance, enquired of President Davis’ 
health which he understood had been bad. I was happy to assure 
his Majesty that the President’s health was comparatively re-estab- 
lished, and that I thought him good for twenty years work. He 
enquired about the demeanor of the negroes, which I said had never 
been more quiet and submissive; that the tumult of the war seemed 
to have oppressed them with awe. Certainly they were never more 
docile and obedient. He spoke of the length of the war, and I stated 
to him that I deemed Grant’s effort to take Richmond the last that 
would be made by the North, explained my views of his actual 
position, and my anticipations of his defeat. He said he hoped there 
would soon be some decisive battle so that England and France might 
at once recognize the South. Iam not so certain that I have followed 
the order of the topics of my conversation with his Majesty, as I am 
in regard to that with the Minister. But I have given I think 
accurately the substance of what was said on each point. 

I also spoke with respect of what he had done in Mexico in the 
interests of good Order, Civilization and Religion. But on this 
subject he was reticent, and the hour of the meeting of the Council 
having arrived, he politely bowed me out. As I was leaving he 
enquired how long I proposed staying in Paris, and said if I staid 
any time, he would be pleased to see me again. 

I afterwards called on M. Drouyn de Lhuys to thank him for 
his kind offices in obtaining the Audience, and had a very pleasant 
interview with him. He avoided speaking of America—spoke chiefly 
of himself, his past history, and his present position, and of the 
difficulties of France, especially touching the arrangements to be 
made in Mexico as to the Church. In coming out, I repeated to him 
the last expression of the Emperor, and in a friendly way asked its 
force. He enquired how long I would stay in Paris. I mentioned 
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the time—five or six days more. He said he would take occasion to 
say so to the Emperor, and if there was any inclination to speak with 
me again, would send mea note. Since then I have heard nothing. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys seemed very kind, and I have been informed 
by the Nunzio that he has expressed himself in flattering terms. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting a number of French Bishops, 
Clergymen, and laymen of distinction. Having been in Charleston 
during months of its bombardment, and having run the Blockade I 
found myself everywhere an object of some interest, and was able 
to give some serviceable information as to our real state. 

If we could smooth down their prejudices on the subject of 
Slavery, our task would be easy. Our gallant fighting,—the highest 
glory of a people in French eyes,—has put Slavery, for the present, 
into the back ground. But I apprehend it will reassert its impor- 
tance, whenever French Sympathy passes into action. Something 
has been done,—much more remains to be done on this point, in a 
very delicate.and prudent manner if we would disabuse the French 
mind even partially of its deep prejudice against Slavery. 

I must acknowledge the kind manner in which I have been 
received by Hon I. Slidell, Mr. Hotze, Mr. Spence, Com: Barron, Hon 
J. Eward, Baron Erlanger, Mr. De Leon, and other Southern gentle- 
men and friends of the Cause in England and France, especially in 
this city, where every attention has been lavished on me. 

I shall leave on Wednesday, and hope to reach Rome by Sunday. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
with esteem and respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
P. N. Lyneu D. D. 
Bishop of Charleston. 

[Treasury Department, Miscellaneous Division, Washington, 

D. C., Room No. 396.] 


The Report for 1840 of Rev. Michael O’Connor, President of 
Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, said, ‘‘There are at present about 
130,000 Catholics in the diocese of Philadelphia, dispersed in differ- 
ent proportions throughout the various counties of the state. The 
number of churches is eighty-seven and there are sixty clergymen to 
attend them.” 
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LAST ILLNESS OF ARCHBISHOP CARROLL. 
[Archives of Baltimore.] 

Archbishop Carroll being very sick on the 23d Nov., 1815, he 
received at 6 o’clock in the afternoon the last Sacr. Rev. Mr. 
Fenwick administered him. 

1°, They prepared a table in his room—1 crucifix and two candle- 
sticks upon it, and the necessary sacred linen for reposing on it the 
Blessed Sacra*. The Archb. had his rich stole on and his Head 
uncovered. 

2°. Mr. Fenwick accompanied by Mr. Tessier, Moranville, Mertz, 
Marechal, Joubert, Harent, Sabad, Damphoux and five or six Sem- 
inarists went into the church to take the bless®¢ Sacrt. They all 
went in a procession; at the head of it was two Acolythes, saying 
the Psalm Miserere. 

3°. After Mr. Fenwick had given the Sick, Holy Water, he was 
asked by the Archb. to read the prayers of the administration in 
Distinct Audible Voice. Then he made a sign that he wanted to 
speak, which he did in a weak but distinct manner. 

My Reverend Brothers, said he, I have frequently and earn- 
estly begged your prayers, but I beg them particularly at this moment. 
To all appearances I shall shortly appear before my God and my 
Judge. Intreat his infinite mercy to forgive me my sins. The bad 
examples and the I made of his grace may ever have 
given, The Sacrament I may have received without sufficient respect, 
the days in my life which I ought to have consecrated only to the 
promotion of his honour ard glory. I was appointed to extend his 
Holy religion in this country and to gain over to his service and love 
multitudes of Souls. Ah! if any (Here the Archbishop raised his 
eyes and hands to Heaven. Ah if anyone should be lost through 
my fault, beg Heaven to forgive me. I repose all my confidence in 
the goodness of God and the merits of our dear Lord J.C. I recom- 
mend myself to the powerful intercession of his blessed mother and 
of all the Saints, in hope that they will obtain me the pardon of my 
offenses. 

4°. After this exhortation He received the Bles*? Sacrament. 
He called for some water, not being able to take it down. The weak- 
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‘ ness of his stomach was such that he could not bear it. He made 
a sign and a cup was brought. _He puked; a few moments after 
He took and the diluted host and the water. 

5°. He received the extreme unction. He did not. He did not 
expect they would give him that sacrament. He put on again the 
stole he had already taken away, after the prayers were over. He 
gave his solemn blessing to the assistants, who carried back a 
reciting the Hymn Te Deum. 

6°. Tho sick he seemed to be very fatigd. Too many people 
were suffered to enter the room. He nearly fainted away at the 
prayers of the room had to be cleared. 

[From a MSS. ‘‘Copy-book” containing an essay on Human 
Science—a number of mathematical problems. In the Archives of 
Baltimore. Copied April 28th, 1905, by Martin I. J. Griffin.] 


When the Roman Catholic church at the corner of Sixth and 
Spruce, Philadelphia, was built it was deemed far out of town—a long 
and muddy walk, for there were no streets paved near to it and 
no houses were then nigh. . . . This neighborhood to the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital was quite beyond civilization.—{Watson’s Annals 
of Philadelphia, p. 485.] This was about 1789. 


VAULTS, ST. JOHN’s CHURCH. 

In order to induce the Catholics of this congregation and of the 
city at large, to purchase, and thereby obtain the means to extinguish 
the debt contracted in the building of them, the vaults attached to 
this church will be, from and after this date, disposed of on terms 
the most favorable and easy. The northern row are 18 feet deep 
and the price of them is $300 each. The other rows are 12 feet deep, 
the price $225 each. The terms of sale will be one-fifth cash on 1st 
November, 1840, the balance in four annual installments.—{Catholic 
Herald, Phila., August 2oth, 1840.] 


The Record of Louisville, Ky., is responsible for the statement 
that among the first cathedrals solemnly consecrated to God in this 
country was that at Bardstown (Louisville) on August 8, 18109, 
neatly two years before that of Baltimore. 

St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, was opened as the Cathedral 
of Bishop Egan, January 6, 1811. It was built in 1763. 
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LETTER OF ARCHBISHOP HUGHES ON THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION, 1841. 


To the Hon” 
John C. Spencer. 


Dear Sir 

The able and statesmanlike Report which you have presented 
to the Senate on the subject of popular education in this City, entitles 
you the deep and respectful gratitude of every man that loves the 
first principles of the American Constitution. This debt of gratitude 
is peculiarly sacred for the Catholics of this City and State. Ata 
time when the withholding of justice in their regard is by some 
esteemed as a virtuous act, you have interposed your authority as a 
shield for the protection of their violated rights. I know not whether 
they will, or can, appreciate this proceeding on your part, at its just 
value—but I do; and in their name as well as my own I return you 


my most profound thanks. Do not suppose that I conceive of you, 
as acting under the influence of any other motives than those which 
are inspired by a high, honorable, sense of equal justice towards all, 
independently of religious professions. But the public officer, in 
these times of vulgar selfishness, who has the moral Courage to obey 
the noble impulse of duty, regardless of consequences, deserves well 


of his country and of mankind. 

I am aware of the set that will be made against the measure, 
and possibly against you, for having advocated it. I know how the 
faction here have arrayed themselves against the Governor on the 
same grounds, wishing to have the example ‘‘tn terrorem” for others. 
They charged the Catholics most falsely with making this a political 
matter, whilst they themselves were basely betraying their party in 
reference to the Governor’s vote, in order to effect a political result. 
The question is now changed—not in essence,—but in form. It is 
now a broad and general question. 
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And yet the attempt is made to give it a religious or sectarian 
turn, so as to awaken the terrible anti-Catholic prejudices of the 
Community. The success of the P. School Society, when they lean 
on this dangerous stay for support, would be a fearful precedent. 
If the Legislature of this State wish to exclude Catholics from the 
enjoyment of common rights, let them say so—but save us from an 
irresponsible power, which working on the religious prejudices of the 
people, turn the just provisions of the Constitution into a mockery 
in our regard. 

I am delighted to see with what concurrence of all parties your 
Report has been approved by the Press. Nevertheless, as well for 
the triumph of justice, as to render the sting of opposition point- and 
powerless as regards yourself, I think that the blow which has been 
given to this complex monopoly, of mind, and money, and influence, 
in the city of New York, must be followed up, until they will have 
virtually ‘‘ceased to reign.”’ That point once gained, their powers 
of mischief will have lost their impulse to activity against you or 
his Excellency the Governor. I confess that I am afflicted at the 
idea, that our few friends among public men, are liable to be sacrificed 
for what, in any other case, would be an deemed an adornment of 
their official character. It seems treason to do us justice; and the 
rebel’s fate is reserved by this clique for him who attempts it, if the 
attempt should fail. Your Report is invulnerable, unanswerable, 
but what of that? If these men have time and opportunity to 
make it appear to their credulous votaries, that it is in favor of the 
‘‘Romanists,”’ it will be discredited. This makes me exceedingly 
anxious that some action be had upon it in the Legislature by which 
your views should be supported by such a vote as should either 
secure the triumph of the measure or at least overthrow the hope 
of its defeat, in the mind of the Public School Society. 

Arrived at that stage, this Report would be mentioned in con- 
nexion with your name only in terms of respect and admiration, 
even let us hope, by the partizans of that society themselves. 

Pardon me, dear Sir, for suggesting these views of my own to 
one so much more capable of forming a correct opinion on the matter. 
My apology is the anxiety I feel, for the success of the measure on 
our own account, and on account of the principles which it involves ;— 
and, I do not hesitate to add, my apprehension lest you, like the 
Governor, should be made to suffer for having been the friend of a 
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measure which would place us on a level with our feliow citizens of 
other religious denominations. 
At all events I beg you to be assured of the profound gratitude 
and esteem with which 
I have the honor to 
subscribe myself 
Your most obdt. ser’t, 
+Joun Hucues, Bp. &c. 
New York, May 10, 1841. 
Addressed : 
THE HONORABLE JOHN C. SPENCER 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
Endorsed : 
BisHoPp HUGHES 
May 10, 1841. 
[This letter for sale—$2.] 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


This Society is twenty-one years old on July 22d, 1905. At the 
annual meeting last December, Rev. Hugh T. Henry, of the Seminary 
of St. Charles Borromeo, Overbrook, Philadelphia, requested the 
President, Mr. Francis A. Cunningham, that I be called on to relate 
how the Society came to be formed, as he understood it had been 
organized in my office, 711 Sansom street. 

That request was a surprise and a recognition. I had believed 
that no one now concerned in the management knew or cared to 
know that I had anything to do with the founding of the Society or 
that it was even possible for anything good to come out of the office 
of Griffin’s Journal. That was the surprise. The request was the 
recognition that I had done a good work, which had existed twenty- 
one years and been approved of by Pope and Prelates. 

So I told how the Society came to be organized. It was to this 
effect: During 1882-3-4 I had published in my Journal historical 
articles relating to the Church in Philadelphia, under the title of 
‘‘Catholicity in Philadelphia.” There was very general satisfaction 
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with the publication by those whose literary tastes were in that 
direction or who possessed literary culture. John H. Campbell, Esq., 
President of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Philadelphia, 
had his office in Sansom street also. Often he visited me when 
passing up or down the street. We talked often on the Journal 
articles and the lack of historical inclinations among the Catholics 
of the city, with no endeavor to promote the preservation-or publica- 
tion of the records of the past relating to the Church or the Catholic 
people. We first thought it might be helpful, as we both were 
members of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, to endeavor to 
get Catholics to join that Society and organize these into a committee 
to especially work up Catholic history. 

Consideration, however, resulted in the belief that if that could 
be done the formation of a distinct Society under Catholic auspices 
‘was practicable. Accordingly, a few days after July 4th, 1884, 
Mr. Campbell, upon my request, and in my office drew up a call for a 
meeting to be held on July 22d at the hall of the Cathedral T. A. B. 
Society, of which he was President. No other than Mr. Campbell 
and myself were present at any of these consideration meetings, or 
had anything whatever to do with organizing. 

I obtained the signatures of Rev. Dr. Horstmann, now Bishop 
of Cleveland. He was the first signer. Very Rev. Dr. Middleton, 
0. S. A., of Villanova; Rev. P. A. Jordan, S. J., Rev. P. Beresford, 
Charles H. A. Esling, Esq., now of Stuttgard, Francis T. Furey and 
F. X. Reuss also gave me their signatures to add to the call. About 
a dozen attended, including Rev. Thomas McMillan, of the Paulist 
Fathers of New York, then visiting the city, though he never became 
a member. 

Mr. Campbell was chosen Chairman, and I was elected Secretary. 
‘This temporary organization continued until December, when Rev. 
Dr. Middleton was elected President and I made First Vice-President, 
‘with Mr. Esling, the Second Vice-President; Mr. Reuss, Curator; 
Mr. Atlee Douredoure, Treasurer, and Mr. Furey, Recording Secretary. 

From that time to this the Society has gone on doing its work 
‘as best it could, according to the zeal of its managers. My principle 
of action while actively connected with the Society was Get material. 
I had learned the utility of that principle in a long and active career 
in all kinds of organizations—that if a society possessed property of 
any kind its existence was insured, as sufficient members would cling 
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to it under the most adverse circumstances if it possessed property, 
even tables or chairs. 

So in keeping close to that principle, I believe, the early workers 
by gathering material have secured the existence of the Society to 
this day, and for many years, if not for centuries, if the same method 
is adhered to. It is curious, too, that most of the books, documents, 
relics, etc., the Society now owns was secured in the early years. 
The purchase of the property 715 Spruce street has probably absorbed 
the activity of its managers, though my own belief is that not many, 
since the early workers were cast off, have been gentlemen of historical 
tastes. Not I or any of the early members have had anything to do 
with the management for many years. For ten years or so I had 
been urging the managers to have the archives at Baltimore copied 
for preservation and use. They were always willing—but the work 
was never done, simply because no one undertook to have it done. 
At the last annual meeting I urged upon the Society the necessity of 
this, in view of the great fire at Baltimore which had gone so near 
to the Cathedral. 

Finding that the Committee on Historical Researches had 
authority to have the work done, I asked to be appointed on that 
committee, and so would undertake to have it done if anyone in 
Baltimore could be found to do it. So now the work is under way. 
During this summer two copyists will be engaged. Cardinal Gibbons 
has given permission for the work. 

So after twenty-one years, I thank God, most fervently, that he- 
has spared me so long to see established on a permanent basis a 
Society for Catholic History which I founded so long ago. It is more 
social than historical, and while not all I would have it to be, nor 
doing the work I think it capable of doing, yet I am happy that in 
my native city it is established, and will be doing the work I alone 
for many years had been doing, and which I chiefly, if not solely, 
have been engaged at for most of my active life. 


Rev. Nicholas Delavin on January 6th 1793 was sponsor at 
baptism of Edward Scott, born December 24th 1793, of Edward 
and his wife Mary, born Catholics. Baptised by Rev. Lawrence 
Graessl. 

No other record appears on St. Joseph’s [Philadelphia] register 
of this priest. Who was he? 
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THE CLERGY OF FRANCE CONTRIBUTE TO THE SUP- 
PORT OF THE WAR FOR THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1780. 


Rt. Rev. John Stephen Michaud, D. D., Bishop of Burlington, 
Vt., writes THE RESEARCHES: 


BURLINGTON, VT., May 25, 1905. 
Mr. M. I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Dear Sir: 

I give you this document and its source—for you to judge 
whether it should be considered worth preserving or not. It treats 
of a question—during a vital event in our history—and when every 
assistance, no matter how small or great, should not be forgotten 
by us. I now have it in my possession about 12 or 15 years; look 
it up and see if goods were delivered or not. In either case, the 
good intention was there on the part of the French Clergy. 

Yours truly, 
JoHN S. MICHAUD, 
Bp. of Burlington. 


Paris, Madam St. 66. 
January 24th [year not given.] 
Dear Sir: 

I shall see, with the greatest of pleasures, the Right Reverend 
Bouland, when He comes to Paris; and I send you to-day the little 
item you request, concerning the free and spontaneous donation made 
by the French Clergy in the year 1780. 

You shall see by the said record that, the French Clergy, in spite 
of their royalistic ideas, was the supporter of the War of Independence, 
without even a word of censure for the democratic principles expressed 
in said Declaration. 

The French Clergy therefore, has done his share for your inde- 
pendence. He has done his share also, to spread the faith in your 
country, for Montreal and Baltimore were visited early by the devoted 
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sons of Mr. Olier. Surely this fact establishes a close connection 
between Catholic France and America. 
With the Best wishes in C. I. O. L,., 
Truly yours, 
S. MERIE. 

The question was to uphold the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence,” 
issued in 1776, by the United States of America versus England. 
The Declaration is of a very democratic character, for it is based on 
the sovereignty of the people. The Clergy of France, without dis- 
cussion, in the General Assembly held June the 11th, A. D. 1780, 
gave out their own feeling about the same in the following words: 

‘*The Assembly convinced, by the enormous sum required, and 
by the dispositions of the government declaring publicly that, it was 
not the mind of his Majesty to ask for any extraordinary help during 
the present war. 

‘‘Considering, however, that the present order of things does 
justify extraordinary means to show to the enemies of His Majesty, 
that means are at hands coming from the people and the different 
classes or orders of the same people; 

‘‘Considering besides the wisdom and kindness of His Majesty, 
which enabled Him to defray, up to the present day, the expenses of 
of this onerous war, without additional taxes, and, 

‘*Trusting that if the donation does not put an end to all taxation, 
it will at least ; make them lighter or postpone them for a time. 

‘*We the Assembly after mature deliberation decide to grant to 
His Majesty the sum of thirty millions as a free gift from the nation.” 

[Records of the Assembly, A. D. 1780, page 38.] 

Rev. Thomas Keiran, Pastor of St. Ann’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, died on Saturday, May 10, 1884. In January he sent us 
for our historical collections a brief record of his career as a priest 
He closed by saying: ‘‘I presume I will rest in the midst of those 
good people whom I have known and loved for the last thirty years. 
They are my first and my last love, and with them I am willing, 
with God’s mercy, to go to judgment.” 

Father Keiran we have a kindly remembrance of. He contrib- 
uted, in 1869 through us $10 to the fund to erect a memorial to 
Father Barbelin of old St. Joseph’s. He was the only priest in 
Philadelphia who contributed. 
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REPLY TO “A VERY SINGULAR FACT.” 


DEAR Mr. GRIFFIN: 


In the April issue, 1905, of THE HisTORICAL RESEARCHES there 
is a communication, entitled ‘‘A Very Singular Fact,” from a reverend 
correspondent of the Trenton diocese, in which it is asserted that 
‘‘the New England States, with an almost entire absence of Parochial 
schools, have given to the Church more vocations to the priesthood 
than the States in which the Parochial system had been best estab- 
lished. This is to my mind a very singular fact.” 


* * * * * * * * 


‘‘In the Cathedral parish of Boston they have no Parochial 
school, even at the present day. The Cathedral parish of Phila- 
delphia has had one for years. I am willing to say, though I am 
not certain, that Boston has given more vocations to the Church 
than Philadelphia. The diocese of Brooklyn, New York, the arch- 
dioceses of New York, Albany and Syracuse, have men borrowed 
from New England to-day; and yet there was an almost entire 
absence of Parochial schools in New England until within a few 
years.’’—HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, Philadelphia, April, 1905, pp. 149- 
150. 

The article concludes: ‘‘Who can controvert this? Is it one 
of those matters that ought to be let alone, when we fear to discuss 
the subject?” 

No doubt your correspondent has evidence to support his con- 
tention. It is to be regretted that he did not present it, for, as it 
stands, the communication gives, in the main, but mere assertions. 

I shall endeavor to offer an explanation as far as Philadelphia 
is concerned, and here I beg to say that the subject is not one that 
‘ought to be let alone,” and that the facts, whether for or against 
your correspondent’s views, should make no one afraid to discuss 
the matter. 

The quasi-official statistics of the Catholic Church in the United 
States are to be found in the Catholic Directory of 1905. In it we 
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find the following data concerning the eight dioceses of the New 
England States: 


NEW ENGLAND DIOCESES. 
E No. of 
Diocese Priests Population People to 
each Priest 


Boston 562 700,000 124 
Hartford. ...... 197 290,000 1,472 
Springfield 307 265,550 865 
fa vwcde cased ake AGwn 159 190,000 1,195 
Fall River .. S80 130,000 1,181 
Portland. ...... 121 110,321 gil 
ORR RRR ihn Ma Rl 3 122 105,000 860 
Burlington....... 88 70,000 795 


16,66 1,860,871 8,524 


PHILADELPHIA DIOCESE. 
I Pee ee 503 475,000 944 


An analysis of the above summary shows that Philadelphia has 
one priest in proportion to 944 people, while the average for the 8 
New England dioceses is 1 priest to every 1117 people. As to 


Boston, which your correspondent has contrasted in a particular 
manner with Philadelphia, the disproportion is still greater. Boston 
has 32 per cent. more people than Philadelphia, yet it has but 104 
per cent. more priests; in other words, the Philadelphia diocese 
supplies 503 priests for 475,000 people; the Boston diocese supplies 
381 priests for the same number. Again, let us take the tabular 


statement of 8 dioceses of the Middle States: 
No. of 
Diocese Priests Population People to 
each Priest 


New York 1,200,000 1,550 
Brooklyn 500,000 1,432 
NN eis ADGA Sh aea ees 475,000 944 
Newark. ...... 312,000 1,114 

172,755 855 
Syracuse 117,500 1,039 
POL ee Pe re Cee eee 115,000 771 
EY hi ein ghcdy. che Hees we ticvas 95,000 669 


2,987,255 8,374 





With the exception of the diocese of New York, where the City 
of New York, by reason of its position as the gateway of the New 
World, renders conditions abnormal in regard to population—it 
will be seen that the eight dioceses of the Middle States have more 
priests in proportion to the population than has the whole of New 
England; the disproportion being very pronounced in some cases. 

It might be said that the above summaries do not of themselves 
disprove the allegation of your correspondent, as a diocese might 
have working in it a greater number of priests, than another given 
diocese, yet have fewer vocations among its own people; some of 
its priests and students being drawn from other places. 

And yet, I would say, that—all other things being equal—a 
healthier spiritual condition is shown in a diocese where there are 
more priests in proportion to the population than in another where 
there are fewer. 

If the Middle States—eliminating the City of New York—have 
more priests according to population than have the New England 
States, it is hardly unreasonable to say that the vocations there, 
if not more numerous, are at least as numerous as in the New England 
States. But permit me to present here, in regard to Philadelphia, 
points which, in her case at least, are a rebuttal of your correspond- 
ent’s allegation that vocations to the priesthood are more numerous 
in New England where the parish school system is of comparatively 
recent growth, than they are in other States that have for a long time 
maintained parish schools. 

I. The number of aspirants received into the Seminary of 
Philadelphia, is but little more than that of those rejected; the 
records of the last ten years show that out of every 100 of those 
who apply for admission into the Seminary, 55 are received, and 45 
rejected. 

II. Not only is Philadelphia rejecting applicants, but she is 
giving an ‘‘exeat’’ to those who wish to study in other dioceses. 

III. Under existing conditions not only is she providing one 
priest for every 944 souls—in contrast to Boston’s 1 for every 
1245—but she has been, for many years ‘‘lending” her extra 
priests to other needy dioceses. At present there are of hers, 17 
priests engaged in work elsewhere, as in Rome, Louvain, Washington 
or the Philippine Islands, or loaned to the dioceses of Harrisburg 
and Wilmington. Neither can it be alleged that Philadelphia depends 
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on other dioceses for her students and priests, because the great 
body of her clergy are her own children; the few exceptions have 
come from Europe. r 

I have no authentic data in regard to places in the Middle States 
other than Philadelphia, but the Philadelphia Catholic Standard and 
Times, April 1, 1905, gives the following interesting and significant 
item of news: 

‘‘The parish and the old school (St. John the Evangelist, Brook- 
lyn) have the distinction of turning out more boys who have become 
priests than any other in the diocese. The record is 51 priests in 
thirty-two years.” 

I do not wish to create the impression that I believe the argu- 
ments I have advanced are conclusive; a trustworthy statement 
of the relative conditions existing in different dioceses is hardly obtain- 
able. Few persons possess the information, the authoritative and 
accurate data, the intimate knowledge and the judicial spirit requisite 
to formulate a just judgment of the varied effects and causes. What 
is commendable, or tolerable in one diocese, may be deservedly con- 
demned in another, because of totally different circumstances. 
Yet neither has your correspondent proved that vocations are more 
numerous in the New England States than where parish schools 
have been long established. Even though the bare fact were true, 
the cause of New England’s fertility or the Middle States’ barrenness 
cannot be placed at the door of the parish school, unless we admit 
that the prime purpose of that school is to procure vocations for the 
priesthood. 

It is readily understood that a diocese may be well equipped 
with parish schools, and yet as a whole, be without those resources 
that enable the Ordinary to establish a diocesan seminary for the 
education of young Levites. Of necessity, he may be compelled 
to take priests willing to come from other places, and to adopt only 
those students who can look after their own support and education. 
The abundance or paucity of vocations in a diocese is, very often, 
influenced by economic conditions; conditions so unfavorable that 
vocations among its children may be lost or transferred elsewhere. 

Again, while personally I believe the Catholic School does foster 
and develop vocations, experience has shown that it is the priests of 
the parish who are responsible for many a vocation, fostering by 
their interest and solicitude the hope of young boys who feel the 
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call of God within them. It is the personality of individual priests 
that counts most in this particular field of the Lord’s Vineyard. 
There are those who seem to have a special mission for developing 
vocations both for the ecclesiastical and the religious life; the work 
of such men will be in evidence in a parish where there is no school; 
but we venture to claim that it will show greater fruits where a 
parish school is established. 

Finally, we have always felt that a vocation is a special gift of 
God that ‘‘the Spirit breathes where He will.” 

Your correspondent intended nothing more, perhaps, than to 
direct attention to a ‘‘very singular fact.” The fact, if such it be, 
needs explanation and qualification, because the effect of that simple 
statement is to discredit, in the minds of unthinking people, a system 
of education, the soundness of which we cannot question, because its 
principles come to us with the sanction and endorsement of the 
Church. 

Puitie R. McDEvi7t, 


Superintendent Parish Schools, Philadelphia. 


The Catholic Fortnightly Review, of St. Louis, Mo., April 15th, says: 


Probably no one could controvert the fact that two-thirds of the 
young men prepared for the seminary have to leave Rhode Island 
and go to other States. But it remains to be proved that the Catholic 
population of the New England States has given to the Church more 
vocations than the same number of Catholics of the States in which 
the Parochial school system has been well established. That two- 
thirds of the young men believe themselves called to the priesthood, 
have to leave Rhode Island, does not prove that there are more 
vocations there. It might also mean that less priests are needed 
there than in other States. The falling away of Catholics which goes 
on all over the land may be so much worse in the New England 
States, that the pastors note the decrease in the number of their 
flocks, and in consequence there are no new parishes founded. The 
young priests have to seek other fields of labor. If this be the case, 
may not the absence of Parochial schools be the explanation? 

There may be other reasons why young priests have to leave 
Rhode Island. Perhaps Catholics emigrate in great numbers to 
other States. Then the Priests will have to do the same. Or the 
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natural increase of the population may be insignificant, or there may 
be even a decrease on account of the low birth rate. 

These and other reasons might explain the fact that young 
Priests of Rhode Island have to go to other States. But that Rhode 
Island and the other New England States have given proportionately 
more vocations to the priesthood than those States where Parochial 
schools are well established, remains to be proved. Only when it is 
proved beyond dispute, then we may ask, ‘“‘What is the reason for it?” 
It is highiy improbable that the New England States should have 
given more vocations, because they had no Parochial schools. If 
they have given more, it was probably for other reasons. 

Our opinion is: States, cities, parishes, will not need many 
priests after a generation has grown up without thorough religious 
instruction, which can only be given in parish schools.—E. 


Submitted to the author of ‘‘A Very Singular Fact’’ he replied: 


My Dear Mr. GRIFFIN: 

My critic seems to think that I am unfriendly to our Parochial 
schools. This is not so. As a student I always regretted that I did 
not have the advantage of an early Christian education. I did not 
feel perfectly at home in the household of the faith. As a Priest 
I am thoroughly convinced that an early Christian education is 
alsolutely indispensable to the youth of our day. But yet this does 
not explain the ‘“‘Very Singular Fact.”’ 

Evidently the writer is not very familiar with the prosperous 
condition of the Church in New England. The growth of the Church 
there has been a slow, steady and natural development. The Church 
has lost comparatively few in New England by apostacy. She has 
gained many by conversions to the faith. Some of her most devoted 
children are converts from Puritanism. In no section of the country 
do you meet such an intelligent and aggressive body of Catholiclaymen. 
A missionary of twenty years’ experience said in my hearing a short 
time ago: ‘I have given missions from Maine to San Francisco,” 
he said, ‘‘and nowhere have I met such practical Catholics as in New 
England.”’ ‘The New England Catholic,” he added, “‘is not ashamed 
of his faith.” 

The low birth rate, or race suicide is not very prevalent among 
New England Catholics. A learned professor of Harvard, very 
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recently reminded his Puritan audience that their stock was soon 
destined to disappear, owing to the low birth rate. In the estimation 
of this learned gentleman they were to be succeeded by the large 
families of Irish and French Canadian Catholics. This is perfectly 
correct. The Catholics of New England are not a minor quantity in 
public affairs. Boston has had a Catholic Mayor for the past fifteen 
or twenty years. Mayor O’Brien was Mayor of Boston for many 
years. His son was Pastor of a parish in the city at the same time. 
Pat Collins is Mayor of the ““Hub” today. When I lived in Provi- 
dence—the second largest city in New England—Ed. McGuinness, 
the son of an Irish Catholic, was Mayor of the city. The leading 
professional men of New England are Catholics. Our critic may rest 
assured that the condition of Catholics in this portion of our 
beloved country is very satisfactory. 

I simply asked for an explanation of, “A Very Singular Fact.” 

I regret very much to say that my critic, in my humble estima- 
tion, has said nothing that appeals to me, by way of a satisfactory 
explanation. 





The new Board of Trustees of St. Mary’s church Philadelphia 
elected April 4th 1820 met on May 3d. Bishop Conwell arrived in 
December 1820. From the May meeting until February 13th 1821— 
ten months—there is no record of any meeting of the Board. At 
that meeting Fathers McGirr and Cummiskey were present. A 
meeting of which there are no minutes was held February roth. 
Against its proceedings John Dempsey, Patrick Connell and John 
Doyle protested at the meeting on 13th against Bishop Conwell 
and Father Cummiskey acting as trustees they not being legally 
chosen and qualified to act. 

So Dempsey, Connell and Doyle may be considered the first 
of the ‘‘Hoganite” Trustees. But that Board did not take the 
part of the rebellious priest. It was the Board elected in April 1821, 
by the congregation after the trouble had begun with the Bishop. 

So the ‘‘Hogan trouble” really began before Father Hogan and 
Bishop Conwell had met and before Father Hogan had becomie 
known to the people as he came in April 1820. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE BALTIMORE ARCHIVES. 


In the archives at Baltimore there is a letter from the church 
wardens [Marguilliers] of Cahokia, Illinois, September 15th, 1798, 
which was sent Archbishop Carroll, and received by him December 
10th, 1798. It relates to church affairs and Rev. Father Richard. 


Archbishop Carroll, on September 23d, 1799, was at ‘‘Conewago, 
York Co., Pa.,” after an absence of eight days from Baltimore. On 
that day he wrote Rev. Matthew O’Brien, Pastor at Albany, New 
York, sending him extract from Appeal of Catholics of Natchez, 
Mississippi, for a Pastor, and. offering him the place if he desired 
to go.—[Archives of Baltimore.] 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, 1801. 

Rev. Matthew O’Brien, writing January 5th, 1801, from Robin- 
son street, near the River, No. 54, New York, said: 

‘‘An organ, organist and choir are on foot and a singing Master 
attends to form and direct the children, many of whom would 
surprise you by their performance. All is conducted on the plan of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and our church is crowded. We have 


catechism twice a week previous to the singing, are in train for 
preparing a first Communion. The organ is more than paid for 
550 dollars, and answers very well, and we have got a Crimson 
damask Curtain for the altar, to correspond in colour with that 
which fronts the choir and organ. The next object is a charity 
school. The trustees promise to meet next week.’’—[Archives of 
Baltimore, unindexed.] 


Rev. Matthew O’Brien, writing to Archbishop Carroll from New 
York, November 16th, 1801, said: 

‘*The Church of New York you have heard about. You will 
hear also that its congregation has vastly increased and even now 
would fill two churches. We will finish our steeple in the ensuing 
spring and purchase a Bell, our church yard is nearly paid for: We 
will put a new iron railing to the steps of the Church and open another 
door. Could we effect a chapel of ease in the extremity of this city, 
where most of the poor Catholics are thronged, it would make us 
happy.”—[Archives Baltimore, unindexed MSS.] 
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FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH AT WAYNESBURG, PA. 

On September 15th, 1801, Rev. Mr. Lonergan, of Washington, 
Pa., sent Archbishop Carroll the title deeds of lots in Waynesburg, 
Greene County, Pa. He wrote: ‘‘There are fine corner lots, one in 
particular that joins the Court House. I am informed that after 
some time they may be worth 1600 dollars. I now convey these lots 
to your Reverence for erecting a Catholic Church and residence for 
a Priest for the good of my soul, with an obligation on the residing 
priest to offer up 5 Masses yearly to my actual intention, hoping a 
preference will always be given to a Br Priest of the order of St. 
Francis, and if I can I will send one from Europe for said purpose.” 

After several years the Archbishop sent Father Lonergan’s letter 
and deeds to Rev. William F. X. O’Brien, of Pittsburgh, Pa., author- 
izing him to secure the lots. But the letter not being legally authenti- 
cated, the transfer could not be made. In the meantime the Arch- 
bishop died. 

Then Father O’Brien and John J. Holland deposed that the 
letter of Father Lonergan was found among the Archbishop’s papers. 
Mr. Holland deposed it was in the hand of Father Lonergan. Father 
Enoch Fenwick deposed that the endorsement on it was that of the 
Archbishop’s. 

On January 22d, 1817, Father O’Brien wrote Archbishop Neale 
that claim was made on the lots, he had paid the taxes, but desired 
authority by the Archbishop or the Vicar of Philadelphia to get legal 
possession, though there is no prospect of building a church there 
for several years.—{Archives Baltimore, unindexed MS.] 


A PROTESTANT WORTHY OF COMMENDATION. 

May 6, 1841, Rev. John Derry, of Ballymacward, Kilconnell, 
Ireland, wrote V. Rev. Peter Kenrick, of Philadelphia, his college 
companion at Maynooth, introducing James McDonagh, a Protestant 
young man going to Philadelphia, whose family by kindliness and 
attention on the part of his family to Catholic clergymen, as well as by 
uprightness of conduct and integrity of principle, is entitled to obtain 
from me as strong a recommendation as could be given to any of my 
Catholic parishioners,’’ telling Kenrick that John Fennelly, one of 
the intimate companions at Maynooth, was going to Madras as suc- 
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cessor to Dr. Carew, who has been translated to Calcutta.””—{Mis. 
and unindexed MSS.] 


On March 25th, 1816, Peter Thomas Ryan, of Charleston, S. C., 
wrote Archbishop Neale in vindication of the characters of Rev. 
Robert Brown and Rev. S. F. Gallagher. 

On March 26th, 1816, Rev. Simon Felix Gallagher sent to Arch- 
bishop Neale an appeal. It was delivered by two members of 
Congress. April 12th the Archbishop wrote Father Gallagher that 
the powers given him were revocable at will. On April 29th he 
wrote the Archbishop notifying him that the letter of March was 
notice of an appeal he had sent to Rome against the Archbishop’s 
“‘severity’”’ in suspending him. 

May 13th, 1816, Gallagher writes that health is so bad that 
cannot live long unless relieved of anxiety. So ‘‘it would be better 
for me to embrace a situation that promises greater tranquility.” 


The Rev. Enoch Fenwick, writing from Baltimore, January 15th, 
to Archbishop Neale at Georgetown, said in P. S.: 

‘‘I am curious to know what that letter contained which I sent 
you a few days ago, and which cost you $3.75. In expressing to you 
my curiosity, I beg leave to assure you I wish to know nothing but 
what you may think proper to communicate. The rights of the 
Rev Abp are sacred. I bow with submission and awe before them. 
I indulged a private suspicion in my own breast that it contained 
the Institutions for the Bishop of Philadelphia. Is it so?’’—[Archives 
Baltimore, unindexed.]} 


The Society of Friends, Philadelphia contributed $8,977 to 
the relief of the poor in Ireland during the famine of 1846. Chicago 
$7,500 or half a dollar for every man, woman and child in the city. 
The members of Congress gave $2000, the Reporters in Congress 
$100; Baltimore $5,000, New York $22,000; Pittsburg $2500, 
St. Louis $1,500,; Church of Holy Cross, Boston $5,387. Officers 
and Members New York Legislature $1000, Catholic Churches of 
Philadelphia $7000. 





APPEAL OF BISHOP TIMON, OF BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 
TO THE CATHOLICS OF THE DIOCESE NOT TO RESIST 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE DRAFT LAW, 1863. 


+ JOHN 


By the Grace of God, and the authority of the Holy See, 
Bishop of Buffalo. 
To the Dearly Beloved Fatthful Laity of the Diocese, Health and 

Benediction. 

Dearly Beloved !—In the name of the God of Charity, and through 
that charity which He, who called us to be your Bishop, has given us 
for you; through that charity of Christ, in us, however unworthy, 
through which we would cheerfully give our life, if necessary, for 
each and every one of you; we beg of you, for Christ’s sake, and for 
the sake of all that you love in heaven and on earth, to abstain from 
all resistance to law, from all riot, from all tumultuous gatherings, 
from all violence. 

In New York, many misguided meri, yet very few we believe, of 
practical Catholics, have shed blood in the late riot; ‘‘and the voice 
of their brother’s blood cried to the Lord from the earth.” Some of 
the rioters have fallen, many more will, we fear, suffer much, many 
will, perhaps, be ruined; all will feel the painful sting of a guilty 
conscience, during the rest of life, and on their death-bed (if indeed 
rioters who aid in murder could die otherwise than as it is written; 
‘‘He that shall kill by the sword, must be killed by the sword.” 
Apoc. XIII, 10); they will either through God’s mercy, sincerely 
repent for their participation in the riot; or be lost forever! Dearly 
beloved, listen to the advice of a father who dearly loves you; submit 
to law and God will protect you. Should there be a draft, fewer will 
be drafted, than would, probably, be killed in an unholy struggle 
against law. And if any of you be drafted, we will try to protect and 
aid; friends will protect and aid; God will protect, aid, and bless, in 
more ways than we know or dare name. 

Withdraw yourselves, then, we beg and exhort, from all who 
would excite to associations against the law of the land, or to violence, 
and mob-law. For God’s sake; for the sake of your dear families; 
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for the sake of your fathers and mothers, whether still pilgrims on 
earth, or mingling with the ‘‘blessed crowd of witnesses,” who, from 
heaven, watch over your conduct on earth; we exhort you to trust 
an God, and not to lend yourselves to any exciter to mob or violence, 
which leads so often to murder. If you follow this advice of your 
Father in Christ, we confidently assure you that ‘‘Whosoever shall 
follow this rule, peace will be unto him, and mercy; and upon the 
Israel of God.—Gal. VI. 
We require that this letter be read in every church on the Sunday 

after its reception. 

_ Given at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Buffalo, on the Feast of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, A. D. MDCCCLXIII. 


*« JOHN, Bishop of Buffalo. 


[From a broadside in the Library of Congress.] 


DECLINATION OF DANIEL CARROLL TO ACT AS A COMMISSIONER TO 
MAKE A TREATY OF PEACE WITH THE SOUTHERN INDIANS, 1785. 
Sir, 
George Town, Apl 19th, 1785. 

Your favor of the 24th Ulto, inclosing an act of the United 
States in Congress assembled of the 15th of the same month, for 
negotiating a treaty of peace with the Southern Indians, & a Com- 
mission, empowering me, with four other Gentlemen therein named, 
to transact that business, came to hand last week. 

If the state of my health wou’d permit, it wou’d afford me great 
pleasure to obey the commands of Congress. I must request you, 
Sir, to communicate to that Honble Body, the greatfull sense I 
entertain, of the confidence they have been pleas’d to repose in me, 
& to inform them, that I find it necessary to decline entering on the 
execution of the Commission, with which I have been honor’d. 

With great respect, & esteem, I am, Sir, 
Yr Mo Obt & Mo Hble Servt 
DANL CARROLL 


[From the Papers of the Continental Congress, Vol. 56, folio 149.] 
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A BENEFACTOR OF THE CHURCH AT AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


Baltre Sept 3d 1816 
Most Rev & Very Respected Sir: 

I take the liberty of introducing to your acquaintance Mr. John 
Cashin, a resident of Georgia and a member of the Roman Catholic 
congregation of Augusta. This Gentleman on his way wishes to 
present to you his respects & Submission, as wel as to request you to 
extend your paternal consideration to the Church of Augusta and 
send them a priest, for the building of which I have from other 
sources, learned that he was one of the most considerable and liberal 
contributors. The Bearer of this letter is an observant Catholic, & 
tho otherwise a Stranger to me is I believe, deserving of the kind 
civilities of every zealous friend of religion. 

I shall again write to you to day by Mr. Phelan, who will go 
also to morrow. In the meantime believe me to remain 

Yr most affetly & Respectfully, 
E. FENWICK. 
[Addressed] 
Most Rev Doctor Neale 


Archbp of Baltre 
Geo Town. 


Favd by Mr. Cashin. 
[Miscellaneous and unindexed MS.] 

Mr. Cashin married a Protestant. He died July 22, 1822. 

The descendants of this ‘‘considerable and liberal contributor” 
to the Church at Augusta, Georgia, are not Catholics. You may 
always expect this to be the case with the descendants of any old- 
time—one hundred years ago—Catholic. So it will be a century 
hence with the ‘‘prominents’—the middle-aisle Catholics of today. 


LETTER OF JOHN ADAMS, OF HAGERSTOWN, MD., TO ARCHBISHOP 
CARROLL. 


near hagers town Washington County Maraland Revr Sir We 

have for a long time Bin destitude of a Cleargeman that is nearly 

Ever since the Revrd Mr Riand left hagers town he has moved to 

Bath and has not Cept Church in hagers town But one time for nearly 
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one year I have Bin to Chambers Burgh to Church and had a Conver- 
sation With the Rever Mr sockey [Zocchy] from taroney town he 
promised [me] that if We would Write to your Reverency and inform 
you of our Deplorable situation that he had now dout [of] minde 
But some Cleargeman Would be sent to visit ous a few times in the 
year Mr Sockey [Zocchy] tolde me that With your permition he 
Would attend ous about six times in the year or at least Ever the 
Month aforded five Sundays We shall Be happee to receive a few 
lines from your on this important affare Dear Reverend Sir it Would 
Be very improper for me to say aney thing Disrespectfull about Any 
Cleargemin for he has faults and so have we all of us ours. 
With respect I am yours 
JoHn ADAMS 


you Will Excuse the Dictaton as I am But A Pore head please 
to Write to your honer, J. A. 

[Endorsed, Jno. Adams nr Hagers Town. No date.] 

Postmarked, Hagerstown, March 16th. No year. Probably 
1816. 


THE REBELS IN QUEBEC IN 1775. 


We read in the Biographical Notice of Mgr. Briand by Mgr. 
Henri Tetu. (The Bishops of Quebec, p. 345.) 

December 31, 1776 the Bishop (Mgr. Briand) ordered a Te Deum 
in thanksgiving for the deliverance of Quebec and of all the colonies. 
The ceremony in the Cathedral was most solemn. After the Ponti- 
fical Mass, the Bishop intoned the hymn of Thanksgiving, the cannon 
boomed on the ramparts and at the door of the church the armed 
catholic militia fired numerous charges (salutes). Twelve Canadian 
prisoners who had taken arms against the King, were freed after 
having made ‘‘amende honorable” (apologies) the day before in the 
prison, and on this day having been brought to the cathedral at the 
end of the ceremonies to ask full pardon for the scandal which they 
had given were then sent to their homes each one being ordered 
to make further amends in his own parish church.” 

Mgr. Tetu gives as his authority a letter of Mother Marie-Cathe- 
rine de Saint Ignace of the General Hospital, Quebec. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S ACADEMY, FOUNDED BY REV. DR. CARR 0.S.A.; 
OPENED 1811, DEC. 9, AND CLOSED 1815, JUNE I9. 


The above Academy was advertised in the prospectus you have 
seen. 

Regarding it I find mention made in Old account books, as fol- 
lows, 

1”, that in 1813, April, Dr Carr ‘‘laid a mortgage on and for the 
benefit of the school-house in favor of George Nugent. The 
bond was for $7400 security for $3,700. debt. In 1836 Nugent 
sold the bond to (Mrs.?) Anne Sellers.” 

2’ The Academy was closed in 1815, on June 19, and the building 
subsequently rented to Mr. Bedlock. 

3’ The Students who attended this Academy from 1811 Dec. 9 to 
1815 June 19, numbered 39. The names and accounts of all 
these are preserved carefully. From the accounts appears that 
the Students were taught the higher branches viz.—Latin, 
Greek, French, Spanish, Mathematics, book-keeping, drawing, 
etc. etc. for which they paid from $12.00 to $16. a quarter. 
(This charge was for tuition only.) 

4” A Mr. Patterson was employed as ‘‘writing-master.” 
For instructing the lads he receives $116. for his services for 
6 mos. and 2 weeks. Rev. Drs. Carr O.S.A. and Hurley O.S.A. 
were teachers. " 

5. The names of the Students were— 

Bedford, James; Berton, Augustus; Blackwell, Rom[anus?]; 
Blanc, William; Blaney, Willis; Cauffman, Robert; Coleman, 
John; Connery, Michael; Cox Edward; Coxe Theodore; 
Desauque Louis, Desmond Daniel and James; Donath Joseph; 
Doran Joseph; Dunn Edward; Hope Thomas; Hurley John; 
Joseph and Robert; Jordan Francis; Keasely John; Keefe 
Michael; Ladoveze , Leib George; Linehan Dennis; 
Lyons Matthew; McQuaid John; O’Conway Columbkill; 
Pennington Edward and William; Sartori Charles; Schneiller 
Joseph; Scravendyke James; Sneller Joseph; Taggart Gerald; 
Thackara William; Trenor John; and Waltman Samuel.—-39. 
3. Ei 
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A CATHOLIC IN THE MORNING—A PRESBYTERIAN IN THE AFTERNOON. 


Daniel Magennis, a schoolmaster of Philadelphia—1818-1838 
‘‘an Irish Lecturer on Elocution”’ as he is described in Faux Travels 
[p. 94]. He taught in Gray and Wylie’s School. In 1823 he had an 
English and Mercantile Academy at No. 70 Locust St. He adver- 
tised: ‘‘The unremitting attention paid to the morals and improve- 
ment of those committed to his care, will, he hopes, contribute to 
procure him a continuance of that support he had so amply experi- 
enced and for which his most strenuous exertions shall, as hitherto 
be used.” 

He had Rev. Dr. Banks and Rev. Mr. Wiltbank, Protestants 
to examine his scholars. The late John A. McAllister, Esq., told me 
that in 1837 he was his pupil at 79 S. 12th St. and that he was a 
Catholic. His pupils read the Protestant Bible but on Saturdays 
all studied the Catechisms of their respective religions and heard 
one another. The Presbyterian boys heard the Catholics and vice 
versa. 

Magennis on Sundays went to the Catholic Church and in the 
afternoon to the Presbyterian on Walnut above Fourth. Rev. Dr. 
Banks, minister. 

He always used the rod on troublesome boys. Then he went up- 
stairs and prayed. He told McAllister that his temper was ungovern- 
able, but he hoped that by prayer he atoned for it. His son Edward 
William married an actress named Flynn. 

Annexed is his advertisement from The Aurora, January 2, 
1823: 

English and Mercantile 
ACADEMY. 
NO. 70 LOCUST STREET. 


MR. MAGENIS, Teacher of Elocution, respectfully informs his 
Patrons and the Public in general, that the school will re-assemble 
on the 2d inst. The course of instruction comprises spelling, reading, 
writing, English grammatically, elocution, composition, geography, 
with the use of the globes, book-keeping, &c. Geometry, trigonom- 
etry, mensuration, gauging, navigation and Algebra, will also form 
a part of the course. The Pupils will be instructed in short methods 
of calculation so indispensable in business, and in a modern current 
hand adapted to the counting-house. 
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The unremitting attention paid to the morals and improvement 
of those committed to his care, will, he hopes, contribute to procure 
him a continuance of that support he has so amply experienced, 
and for which his most strenuous exertions shall, as hitherto be used. 

Rev. Dr. Banks, and Rev. Mr. Wiltbank, who regularly assist 
in examining Mr. M’s scholars, will afford satisfactory information 
to any gentleman desirous of ascertaining the state of the seminary. 


The following communication appeared in The Sunday Dispatch 
of Philadelphia while that paper was publishing the History of 
Philadelphia in January, 1879. 

The writer ‘‘D” was Francis Harold Duffee. He died in 1896. 
Although christened a Catholic and having a priest for godfather 
he lost the faith and died outside the Church. 

D.—‘‘It is certainly one of the most amusing incidents in every-day 
affairs that, tf you put forth an assertion, somebody or other will jump 
up with a contradiction. When I asserted that there were ‘rear win- 
dows’ to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, it was a fact—as they are 
there at present, and can be plainly seen by any person who will take 
the trouble to visit the locality. Owing to the alterations made by Mr. 
O’ Rourke, the builder, (who is now living in Tenth street, near Locust,) 
in the formation of a vestibule for the staircase, they were closed about 
the year 1834. The alteration consisted in the erection of a round 
brick building for the organ and the choir. This gave more room in 
the church for pews, and the vestibule with staircase obviated the neces- 
sity of using the windows, which were closed, but which still remain 
to contradict the assertion that ‘there were not then, and are not now, 
any rear windows to St. Mary's Church.’ How silly to state that 
‘Mr. Harold, although Irish, was not of the commanding sort!’ What 
has his nationality to do with such a ridiculous assertion? As to Mr. 
Hogan being excommunicated long before the arrival of Mr. Harold 
in this city, it is a gross error—for the latter gentleman was my ‘god- 
father,’ and christened me long before the arrival of Mr. Hogan. There 
was no occasion for excommunication until the difficulty occurred 
between the Bishop and Mr. Hogan, which your history narrates so 
accurately, and which took place at the period I stated. It is needless 
to pursue any further these miserable misrepresentations; and tf the 
individual will only carefully peruse your History, he will not fall into 
such mistakes, but be better informed than ever he has been in the whole 
course of his life.” 
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THE CATHOLIC PATRIOT. 


There came, in 1797 to Philadelphia, on a returning visit to 
the land he had aided to freedom, and after he had failed to secure 
a like boon for his native land—one who while a patriot was a Chris- 
tian Catholic—Thaddeus Kosciusco, the Polish and American 
Patriot—a name the synonym of Freedom. After the American 
Revolution, he led the Polish Revolt of 1789, and in 1794 was Dic- 
tator of Poland. Defeated in battle, and captured, he suffered two 
years’ imprisonment. He came to Philadelphia to seek from Congress 
compensation for Revolutionary services. On August 18, 1797, 
he arrived in Philadelphia by the ship Adriana, from Bristol, 
England. He was received by citizens, who drew him in a carriage 
to Mrs. Lawson’s, on Fourth street, where he lodged. He was accom- 
panied by the Polish poet, Julian Ursin Niemciewicz, and the Abbe 
Correa, ‘‘a witty monk,” who served him as Chaplain. The Abbe 
was a great linguist. The past generation of Jesuits praised highly 
the piety of Kosciusco while in Philadelphia. They had this good 
account of him from those who knew him. To preserve that tradi- 
tion of a good and great man, we gladly make this record. 

Kosciusco was an artist, and while in this city painted several 
portraits, those of Thomas Jefferson and Miss Lucretia Adelaide 
Pollock being of the number. 

The poet Niemciewicz married and lived in this country several 
years. 


1782.—A Letter to the Roman Catholics of Philadelphia and U. 
S. of A. By a Friend to the Civil and Religious Liberty of Man. 
Published 1822, Philadelphia, page 27, says ‘‘the ancient and vener- 
able edifice in the court of St. Joseph’s having been gradually con- 
verted to the uses of daily matins, vespers, confessions and all 
that interesting part of divine service which is withdrawn from the 
public eye; the great Sabbatical and other holy day offices of the 
clergy and public divine services were transferred to St. Mary’s 
Church, in so great a degree that, in the year 1782, a new and third 
Subscription to erect the gallery, to construct the pews therein, to 
finish, to adorn and to enclose the church and burial ground was 
open by the members of the blended congregations of St. Joseph’s 
and St. Mary’s.”’ 
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A SCHOOLMASTER-KING. 

In October, 1796, came to Philadelphia the Duke of Orleans, 
who, thirty-four years afterwards, became Louise Phillippe, King of 
France. He first boarded with Rev. Wm. Marshall, pastor of Asso- 
ciate Presbyterian Church, Walnut street, above Fourth, whose 
residence was at 118 Spruce St. He afterwards lived at the N. W. 
corner of 4th and Prune (now Locust street); where he kept a board- 
ing school, succeeding in its occupancy Don Joseph Ignatius de Viar, 
Consul-General of Spain, who resided there from 1790 to 1798. The 
building was torn down about twenty-five years ago. The tradition 
concerning his church-going is that ‘‘he did not frequent church 
much.” He had taught school in Switzerland before coming here. 
When he became King he said he was ‘‘the first King who had cleaned 
his own shoes.’”’ He desired to marry one of the daughters of Wm. 
Bingham, who refused the offer, saying to him: ‘‘Should you ever be 
restored to your hereditary position, you will be too great a match 
for her; if not, she is too great a match for you.” 


ROYAL MERCHANTS. 
In 1797, his brothers, the Duke of Montpensier and Count de 


Beaujolais, came to Philadelphia, and after making a tour of the 
South and West on horse-back in 1798, went into business as Messrs. 
D’Orleans, Merchants, ‘‘near 100 S. Front St.”” They were, no doubt, 
like the head of their family, not often attendants at St. Mary’s 
or St. Joseph’s. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

In order that each may enjoy that liberty of conscience which 
is a natural right belonging to all men and which is so conformable 
to the genius and character of peaceful people and friends of repose, 
it is established firmly not only that no one be forced to assist in any 
public exercise of religion, but also full power is given to each to make 
freely the public exercise of his own without meeting with any 
trouble or interference of any kind 

BENJ FuRLEY (Penn’s Agent at 

Rotterdam Rotterdam) 

March 6 
1684 





Charles Carroll, son of the Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, married Miss Harriet Chew at Old St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, 
on July 17th, 1800, as has been more fully related in THE RESEARCHES 
for January, 1905. His daughter, Maria Sophia, married Richard 
H. Bayard, of Delaware, at the same church, December 14th, 1820, 
Bishop Conwell officiated—his first record after his arrival from Ire- 
land to be Bishop of Philadelphia, being that of this marriage. 

Mr. Bayard was twice elected United States Senator from Dela- 
ware. He was also Charge d’Affairs to Belgium, and died in Phila- 
delphia, March 4th, 1868. 

His widow lived until 1886. She had lost the Catholic faith and 
was buried from her granddaughter’s, the wife of Rev. George 
Wesley Hodge, 1314 Pine street. 

All the children of these two mixed marriages were non-Catholics. 

The blood of Charles Carroll of Carrollton runs in few Catholics. 


The late Ferdinand Dreer presented to the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society a collection of over g000 autograph letters which he 
was over forty years collecting. 

Among the autographs of Popes there are those of Leo X., XI., 
XIII., Innocent XI., Clement XIII., XIV., Gregory XVI., Pius IV., 


VIII. and IX. 

The collection also included those of St. Charles Borromeo, 
St. Vincent de Paul, Cardinals Alberoni, Antonelli, Caprara, Dubois, 
Fleury, Manning, Newman, de Retz, Wiseman, Ximines, Bossuet, 
Dupanloup, Fenelon, Holstenius, Huet, Lacordaire, Massillon, 
Richelieu. 

Mr. Dreer in 1890 gave us for the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia a letter of Bishop Carroll written from 
Baltimore, March 19th, 1806, to Mrs. J. Barry of New York. 


In the Manzer Monatschrift von Geistlichen Sachen, of Mentz, 
for 1785 and other years, Catholic American historical religious 
information, I believe, can be had if some one will examine the publi- 
cation. Rev. T. J. Shanahan, of the Catholic University, while in 
Berlin in 1891 sent THE RESEARCHES a very important extract, 
a letter of Paul Miller of Conewago, Pa., June 28th, 1785, relating 
to church affairs. I will give compensation for all gatherings from 
this publication. 
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NT WASHINGTON PRESENTING COMMISSION NO. I to CAP N JOHN BARRY. 


[From Huddy & Duval’s U.S. Military Magazine, 1825 ] 











